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REA1{CHIN(J FOK AXCIKXT KKMAIXS IX LOWEll ‘IRAQ 


BePOST of A.N ARCHAmT^.lCAL SrSVIA* UAItK IN S<U'TIIRRN ItAirtTONCA m'RINO 
TIIK KittHT Ql'AUTKJt (If' 

I»AYMON'I» r. DomilEHTV 
Yalb Unjvkrhitv 

(Oil I/rave from Oouohpr CoIIpjn* diiriiiff Survey) 

I. (lEXEltAI. FK-VTI KES of TUB Sl*KVKY 

The work rIcKcriiHMl in tliis ri'jHirt was iniidc ]>ossiblc jiriiiiarily hy tho 
Trustees of tho Aiiiorioan Si-Iioo)s of Orioiital Itosoarch. Gratitude should 
1)0 expressed to them for tlie opportunities which were nfforded and for the 
sn]»port which cimided the sun'oy to lie mure extensive than originally thought 
jiosKiblo. I^irgc credit fur tho results attnim'd Udongs to Guucher College, 
which, due to the interest of rn*sid(*nt W. W. Guth, granted a year's leave 
of absence. In addition, the camera used for gi'iieral and scientific photo* 
grajihy in Trftq uns pifsonted by (.loucher teachers and students. Knowledge 
of methods of debris examination and ]x>ttory ideiitifieation was gained in an 
arcliaeologicnl tour with Dr. .Mbright in Syria, down tlie Euphrates, and 
along the Tigris.^ The unstinted help of the *Iru(j Government was extremely 
gratifying. This was exhibited not only hy the Antiquities Dej>artraent in 
ItaghdAd, headed at the time by Miss Gertrude L. Bell, but also by other 
ollicials. S])ecial mention should Is* made of Mr. A. 1j. F. Smith, Mr. R. S. 
C.Kike. 5Ir. It. C. Xewlund. and Mr. A. .1. Itmnh of Baghdad. Mr. E. C. H. 

* Butlftin of the. .iMirm-trii tifhwtJe of tiricnini Hctetirch. 21, pp. 1-21. The following 
Rlihroriatioas are iiwil in this re|Kni! .Ih'.V.V » Dmipherty, .IrcMir* from Kreeh, Time 
of Sebuchadrtzzar and -Vfl6oNi<fUF, VCCI Vol. 1; AJ8L*^ Amcriean Journal of Krmiffr 
/’.onpwage*/ ('/)>■ Miivi-Arnolt. .4 CoMctcr />i<'(tonarp of the AM^rion lAiHffuope; 
f/6'C/sa» f/ourfcer f'uttepr Cuneiform /itorrip/ion*,* f/rirc f.'Am ■* Orlce, Chronotopif of 
the Larm Ihinontp, YOft IV 1; JAOH ^ Jour>iaf uf the Amrricun Oriintai fiocfcrjy; 
J/t.(aV s JourMol of the Kofiat Atriatir fitM-irty; .V/>0(f ^ UitteUungen der Dcutecheit 
OriCHt'tieeeUiiehtift; O/tll* sr litirtoii. The ftripin and />rrrfopinnii/ of Jlabylonian Wfit- 
ing: ItECC ^Ttvuiuynv, ^cr«rd« from i'lrrA, Time of Cgruo and Cambgnet, YBT, 
Vol. VII; BUy “Dongherty, Beeordt from Ereeh, Time of yabnnidue, YET Vol, VI; 
/ir.('/y» Grice, /fonorJ# from X'r end Lerta, YBT Vol. V; X.4A'f Thurt«U'I>«ngin, 
Itie A'uiNrriMrArN iinJ .(AA-aJurAm /Lonigo’itM'AK/ftN ; BBIf mt Dougherty, The Bkirhitu 
of Balgluiiian liritirn. YOR V 2; = f’iiirrmitg u/iVnji«gfroni<i. TAe i^uarum. 

Fublicatiorta of the Btihglonian Beetum; VB ^Vordrraniotuiehe BchriftdrnhmSler: 
YBT mt Yale OrirHial Brru*, Babylonian Trxia: YOR^Yalr OnVataf Seriee, Re- 
«ea)rAr«,‘ XA •a Xfitm-hrift fUr Aanyriologir. 
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Allwin aiul OaptaiJi Corn' of Nasirlya, and Mr. Kitdnng and Captain Fur- 
neaiix of DlwAnlya. The writer is deeply indebted to all who helped in any 
way. 

of the Surnif. The land which was occupied by Sumerian, Baby¬ 
lonian, niid .:\j$ayriau civilisations and by Persian, Greek, Parthian, and 
Mohnunnednii cultural communities has presen’ed hundreds of ruins of all 
})erio<ls. Com])arativcly few have been identified. Terra incognita is a term 
which can l)c applied to certain districts of soutbcni Babylonia in particular. 
Sir Ilenr}' Bawlinson recognized tlic value of charting the ancient sites of 
Mesopotamia and sponsored a plan for the survey of Bab 3 'loniti, but condi¬ 
tions prevented its accomidishmcnt-* An archaeological survey would seek 
by means of surface investigation and trial e.\caTntions to liud out as mucli 
as possible of the history of cacli s|>ot which was inhabited long enough to 
produce an apprecialilc acciimulution of debris. If discovered data permitted, 
this would mean the determination of the origin, duration and name of each 
former eoiifer of pojnilution in the Tigris-Buphrates valley, the final result 
being a complete archaeological map of tlie land of ^Iriiq. After counsel with 
Mr. C. I^onard Wuollcy a plan for such an archaeological survey, as the 
special continuing work of the American School of Oriental Kcsearch in 
Baghdad, was deviscKl, with the sanction and help of Miss Bell and tho 
a]>pruval of the Trustees, by Dr. hMward Cbiera, of the University of Peim- 
sylvnnia, the annual professor in Baghdad in 1924-25.* As his successor in 
the BnghdjVl School in 1025-2C the writer undertook to begin the survej*. 

.Irra of the Survei/. .\fter n*nching Baghdad from Aleppo on November 
17, 1925, it was necessary to obtain official advice and |>ormi8sioii with refer¬ 
ence to the limited iioition of *lr&q in wliieli the survey should be initiated. 
Miss Bi'll without hesitation named the area in soutliern Babylonia between 
the Shatt el-IIilla, a prestnit clmmiel of the Euphrates, and the ShaU el-Kar, 
a former channel of the Euphrates, as a good stnrting-{K)int. Ijotcr the 
region of the Sha^t el-Hai, a stream fed by the Tigris, was included in the 
|)ennit issued by tlic Antiquities Department. The privilege of going os far 
as the Tigris was granted, but only a small part of the territory east of the 
Shatt el-Hui was coverc^d. In ilap 1 the shaded part, almost triangular in 
sha{>e, Iwtweeii Babylon and Basra, indic'ates the district which was investi¬ 
gated. In Map 2 the surveyed area, comprising almut 4000 square miles, 
is shown in detail. Tho 31st and 32iid parallels of north latitude and the 
meridian lines represented by 43® and 46® 30' east longitude, minus the part 

*HiIpreclit, K^ptorationt i*u Bible Lande during the 10th Centurg, p. 07. 

* JiuUetin of the .iNerWrau ;^cAoof« of Oriental Itcscareh, 20, pp. 20-22. 
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which lies west of the Shntt ol-HiDa^ form the apjiroximRic limits of the 
survey. Pages 73-76 should be consulted for Mnjw 1-4. 

Time of the Survey. The best j)erio(l of the vonr for topographical oliscr- 
vatiou in southern ‘Iraq is from Novemlier to Fel>nmry inclusive. Kloo^ls 
make travelling very dilHcult from Marc*h until May or June. Even in 
February rising waters may hinder to some extent. In August the heat 
i>ecomes intense. Half the season suitable for an archaeological survey pa.ased 
before the writer could Wgin^ os the actual start was not made from Bagh¬ 
dad until Cliristmas day, 11)25. This delay was ne<H*8sary. Alwut two weeks 
were spent with Br. Albright in a helpful study of many of the prominent 
mounds of iVssyria and Babylonia. In addition, inqmriant interests of the 
American School of Oriental Ih'senrc-li in Baghdad demanded attention, and 
final negotiations witli ri'fereni'c to the survey had to be made. The ]>criods 
actually given to the work, iuclmling journeys to and from the Held of o|>ora- 
tions, were Deceml>or 25 to January 2? and February 12 to March 16, amount¬ 
ing to a little over nine weeks, exclusive of the interval of two wwks which 
was speut in Baghdad. 

Preparaiious for the Survey. Early in Deeend>pr during the tour with Dr. 
Albright in southwestern Babylonia preliminary arrangements were made 
with the authorities of the Traq Government in iN’asirtya and Dlwantya as 
to the equipment, su])p]ies, transportation, and guards necessary for tlie sur¬ 
vey. The best possible itinerar}’ was also discussed. It was stimulating to 
receive nssuranees of full eodpt^ration. Helpful suggestions and practical 
advice were the residt of conferences with Mr. Woolley and Dr. Tx'grain at Ur. 
On different oiwasions, after returning to Itaglulad, many hours were s{)ent 
with Mr. Xewlnnd and Mr. Booth of the Surveys De)mrtment, and they witli- 
held nothing in the way of instriietion and information. .Ml available maps 
giving data eoin-erning the an^a nUMit to lie invc^stigah^l were purchased.^ 
Tlic simple instruments rrHpiinal for archaeological surveying were kindly 
lent by the Surveys Dejiartment. A tent was Ifuught and fraxl supplies for 
emergency were jirocurcd in BaghdAd and Xa.siriya. 

Itinemry of the Surrey. The itinerary of the surN’cy may be di-.scribed 
briefly, including only the main stopping-jdai'cs and the im^mrlant mounds 
visited. The route taken during the first part of the survey was a.'^ follows: 

* As the remit of ftc-curattf Mirveys, Kttglittli maps uf ‘IrAq in sevtUms have Wen tiiHtle 
since the Qreot War. one »4‘t uii the M-«)e of i inch » 2 milen ami another on the M'ale 
1 inch B 4 miles. These Biwveys, nltliotigh they indicate the positions of many ancient 
mounds, do not furnish any arehaeological data. Some secti<»us, itartienlarly the 
Shaft el'KAr region, harp not lafii inveotigat<Hl and are marked “Uiisurvex-edL** 
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Northwest from Nfisirlya to Wnrku; southeaRt from Wnrkn to Tell Seu- 
kera; uortli and uorthwcat throng the Shat^ el-Kar region with an examina¬ 
tion of Tell Ede and Tell HammAm; a few da}^ atop at Marndiya in order 
to studj* FAra and Abfl Jlatab; northeast to BismAya; west to Tbra which 
permitted a study of Tell Diilaihim; soutli to Suwaid which was used as a 
center for the study of IshAn Bnhriyat and £1-Bahri Sharqi; northwest from 
SuR'nid to Tell ‘Aqhi and then northeast to Badr, from which two trijw were 
made to Islnln HAfudh; slightly northwest to *Afnj, which was used us a 
center for the study of Tell Drehcm and Tell XuCEar; west to Dlwintya l>y 
automobile; south and southeast to Rumaitha with a study of Tell Misrij. 
Abd Sijiiu, IshAn el-Hamra, and Umm ud-Dud. The route taken during 
the second part of the survey was as follows: East of Rumaitha and north¬ 
east of SauiAwa in order to study numerous mounds; southeast of SnmAwa 
to Khidhr, from which Warka was again visited; from Blhidhr to NAsirfya by 
rail and then to Shafra on the Shatt cl-Hai by automobile; from Shatra up 
the Sbatt cl-Hai by l>ont as far ns Qal^at 8ikar, visiting Tello. TshAn Abfi 
'.VmAd, Tell er-RnsAfa, and otlier mounds; south on tlio Shstt el-Hai to 
Shatra from which Tell Medina was visited; east of Shatra ns far as Dawiyu; 
south from Dawiya over the floode<l district as far ns the IlinnmAr l.«ake, 
visiting TshAji el-IIihha anti Surghul; northwest on the Euphrates to Xusiriyn. 

lleihotU of the Hurvey. The manner of conducting the survey was deter- 
minctl by its archaeological pur])Ose. 

1. The aim was to discover difTereiit {lossible procedures in conducting 
an archaeological survey with a view to suggesting mcthotls to future partici¬ 
pants in the work. 

2. An effort was made to study all the mounds that could be reached in 
the area which the permit designnte<i. This helped in the correlation of 
results. 

3. As many detailed facts as ]>ossil>le were gathered from each site the 
delwis of which indicated archaeological importance. 

4. ^[n}>s were constantly used for the purpose of locating known mounds 
and charring unrecorded mounds. 

5. Arabs living in the vicinity of a mound were questioned with regard to 
its name and character. 

6. Examples of decorated pottery, worke<l flints, stam|)ed bricks, etc., were 
obtained wherever they existed. Other antiquities could lie bought at times 
from local Araljs. 

T. Extensive notes were made of nil oltservntions. sometimes on the spot, 
sometimes in <’n)np at night. 
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8. Photogniphs of niouiuls uiul tbcir iniportniit features were taken unless 
•lust stonns or misty weather jircvouUHl. The lilms were bought from a 
Baglulad ]^hotog^al^he^ and satisfactorily «leveloj»eil by him. 

b. The sim'ey was confined almost ••iitirely to surfa<-e examination. .M- 
rhough the }>ennit allowed trial exeavaiions, it M*ns nut found jM>s.sihk> to do 
much digging. 

10. Distniietv on tin* level wen* measured with the help of a pace meter. 
This {K'rmittiHl surface e.xnmiuatloii while measurements went being taken. 

11. The appro.\imate elevation of a mound was deteniiined hy walking up 
its slo]>e and finding out how many times the distnnec Indween foot level and 
eye level was coiitainc<l in its lieiglit. 

12. Direction and triangulation were se<‘ure«l hy means of a good pris* 
iiiiitie compass. 

13. Measurements nfiuiring gn*nt exactness were made by means of a tape 
measure. 

14. The countiy surrounding a mound was examined from its .summit for 
other mounds hy means of a field glas.^. 

Ueporf of the Survetf. A preliminary i-ejnirt of the survey in narrative 
form has been pnblishe<].'' The jireseiit report aims to desorilM? the general 
results of tlie survey in givater detail and with more mature conclusions. It 
is not possible tt» <jlTer an exhaustive stmly of tin* jiotUwy ty|»ea of southern 
‘Iraq in this numlxT of the .\NXr.u.. Neither has then* l>eon Time to prej)are 
a suitable disciis.sion of the seal cylinders and seal imjtri'ssions which wore 
o))taiiicd. Artiele.s dealing with these two suhjex'ts. riz.. jMittery and seals, 
will Im> ofTerctl to readers of the Annual at some future time. In addition, 
s|MH‘iHl studies of certain jdinsi*!; of the suncy will I>e prepared. The object 
is to make all the n‘sults of the siiiwey available to those who are interested 
in the archaeological inv(>stigution of *Ir^. In order to secure uniformity 
in the preS4*nt report all .\rabic wonls and nami's with the feminine ending 
are transliteratotl without final /<. .Sii inde.x of sit<*s will 1 m> foumi on page U3. 

II. VaUIBI) .\si*R(TS OF TJIE SnKVF.T 

^fonotony is not a fcaturt* of the aix'haeologist’s Mmrcli for evidences of 
past life in southern ‘Iriiq. Mis pragram is one of graat variety. New 
scenes are constantly rising Is'fore him and unexficcti'd problems require 
solution from day to day. The neci*ssity of conversing in colloquial .\rnhic 
adds to the diversity of lii.s exjicrieiices. With each sunrise he faces the 
^►ossibility of an inqiortant discovery. This is just aa likely to occur at some 

* KuUctin of ihc .iMrri«4ii ftvho*tl» of ffrirniat Rezrarrh, 33, pp. 25. pp. 4*13. 
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low‘lying tell as nt some high mound. A tiuy object may leveal a significant 
fact as to a aite*« place in history. Hence the eye must be trained to quick 
and careful oliscrvation. There is so much fascination in the examination 
of debris replete witli ancient remains that diflicultica and dangers are for¬ 
gotten. For completeness of record, however, a discussion of certain a-spects 
of the survey cannot be omitted. 

Desert Terrain. I’lxtreme aridity characterizes large sections of the sur- 
veye<l area. In ancient times these wide stretches of parched soil were irri- 
gnteti and must have presented a flourishing appearance when covered with 
numerous groves of date-palms interspersed with fields of growing barley. 
Today the traveler M*anders in a desolate land. Not a tr(*e is to be seen for 
days at a time, and the Bedouin pastures his flocks and herds with difficulty. 
Ill the heart of the desert at a distance from the main waterways only the 
black tent of the nomad can be fonnd. The alluvial plain, so far ns oliseiwed, 
contains no natural springs, and hence there are no oases ns in Arabia. A 
group of wandering Arnle is often eiicamiied where a moist condition of the 
earth produces a little herbage and yields a brackish liquid if a well is dug. 
All the water of this region is more or less unfit to drink. Fortunately its 
unpleasant taste can Iw overcome and its dangerous germs avoided by drinking 
hot tea, whicli is a popular lieverage ever^'where in ‘Iriiq. Coffee, thick and 
bitter, ia sen'ed only in small quantities. 

Prevalence of Mirages. In the dry regions of southern *IrjM|. ns in all 
deserts, tlie mirage is very common. To one on an ordinary journey through 
the land mirages cause little trouble. They are a real hindrance, however, 
to the work of an archaeological survey. A low luouiul may be practically 
remove<l from vision by distortions and refle<*tiohs due to the o])eration of 
light upon different atmospheric layers. This often proves a serious barrier 
to accurate investigation. Furthermore, a mirage has a tendency to blot out 
the lower parts of high elevations by the interception of unreal l>odies of 
water, .\nother effect is to lower the line of the horizon and thus to accen¬ 
tuate prominences at a dUtance. Sometimes when mound.s are reached they 
prove insignificant in comjjarison with tlie first impressions gained of them. 
Tluw peculiarities of [>ers|K*ctivc in the desert mu.st never lie forgotten.® 

Sand Storms. Wlien even a moderate breers* blow.-} over the |>owdery sur¬ 
face of the desert a haze of sand is lifteil into the air. If a strong wind 
arises, the sky is immediately darkened and tlu> lunds(*H|>e effiH’tivcIy ob¬ 
scured. Objec'ts visible one hour are entirely obliterated from sight the ne.vt. 
It was the writer's cx|)erience more than once to arrive at a mound when tlie 


* Layard, Ditrorrrirx bi the Ruitta o/ A’iarrrA and Itahftloti, ]>. •'>72. 
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atinoephcre was clear niul to look up after u round of ulMorhhifr inS|)ection to 
dist-ovor that the eye could no lonj^er discern any of the desert’s prominent 
landmarks. This did not mean extreme danger, as Aral>s are nseil to finding 
their way under sucli circumstances. However, work is niiplensaiit when tin* 
air is full of fine sand, and it was always found liest to return to camp wltliour 
undue delay. 

Flooded Ueffhiis. Tlie part of southern ‘Irfuj visilc^l pn*penta strong esm- 
trasts at certain times of the year, in that one may puss almost abruptly from 
the desiccation of the desert to large expanses of water (‘ause<1 l»v inundation. 
Ik'ginning usually in February and rising rapidly in 3klanh then‘ is uii im¬ 
mense overflow from the Tigris which lasts several months. Tlie Shaft cl- 
Hai carries much surplus from the swollen Tigris through <-entral southern 
Hahylouia. wliere it form.s extensive inland sens east of Shatra and X»l<irlya 
n]id to the southeast. In former tim(>s the Shatt el-KAr acted as a similar 
ilistrihutor for the Kuphrates. Today the main drainage of tlm Euphrates 
is to the west, although it still sends a great deal of water Into rt*gioiis im¬ 
mediately east of it. When the time of year arrives for the almtenient of 
floo<1s, many submerged distrlets Isi-ome entirely arid. During the hot. dry 
.season cracks in the soil, stubs of reed stalks, and hardened houf-])rints of 
water buffaloes indicate areas whicli a short time before were marshes or 
shallow lakes. 

.loiONut of Fain. A su|H>nihundance of w'ater in the lower Tigris-Euphm- 
tes rnlley Is not i^aused hy Im-al down{>ours. The main source of supply is in 
distant highlands, ns the average annual rainfall in southern is not 

mon* than 10 inches." Hence there was little inconvenience from inclement 
weather during tlie siin’ey. Only once was tl>ere a driving rain while the 
e\]>editiou was on the maix-li. At another time wind and rain delayei] jour- 
]ieying hy boat up the Shatt el-Hni. Fortunately the surface of the grrmnd 
drit*s very quickly even after a heavy shower. .Sometimes there was a dens** 
mist early in the morning, hnt this <-lcared as the sun rose liigher above the 
liorizon. Contniry to ex|iectntion. no frost was olwHTvcd even during the 
coldest days and nights in January.” 

Travel on Jjitiid. Itegular traiis|K)rtation is furntshHl hy the *lniq Kail- 
wax's north of Baghdad as far as Kerknk and south of Baghdad as far 
Basra. The line from Baghdad to Tr .luiiction has stations eonveiiieiit f<»r 

*Cf. Dana, .tmb .lain. p. 72. 

” Previous explorers linvc experienwl cold and frosty wentlicr. Si'O Frawr, Tnrrta 
iu KoordiataM, ytcMpotnmio, etc.. 2. pp. 140. 140; Loftus. rnjfWa ltc»enrcket in 
f’lioMaea nud SuHtaua. p, 140: Laynrtl, op. cit.. p. r>4tl. 
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stops nt all important places bordering on the surveyed area, such as DI- 
wAuiya, Kiimaitha, SamAwa, Khidhr, and Ur Junction. A branch line facili¬ 
tates travel from Ur Junction to NSsirtya. From DIwAniya there is a good 
automobile road to the cast as far as 'Afuj and 'Ibra. One can journey in 
the same way from XiLsirtya to the nortli as far as Shatra.”* Camels and horiM^s 
are available for the desert. TIic latter were used in order to cover ground 
more rapidly. For the first part of the survey, wliicli included the trip 
through the Shaft el-Kar region, two horses and two mules were hired at 
about $3.75 per day for the fotir auimals, with no extra payment for their 
feed or tlie tu’o Arab attendants who aeeom]>anie<l them. A third Arab 
attendant, who acted as a cook and general ser\'ant, was paid at the rate of 
$11.50 a luontl). During the second part of tlie sun*ey excellent mounts 
were fnrnislKKl without charge by ' Iraq Police officials. These well-trained 
horses added much to the enjoyment of riding over the desert 

Travel on TT'afer. Wherever there are navigable streams Arab-built boats 
and Arab lioatiucn may bo hired. The stnmlanl wage for a boat and three 
boatmen seems to be about $1.00 a day, with the undci'staudiug tlint the 
liontnien huy their own food. Uowovur, AralMi show mure good liumor and 
ivilliugncss to work if n few cxtra.'i are given to them at times, sncli a.« 
sugar, and tolmcco. thri'c things which s(‘em to be iiulis]>cnsal)lc to tlicir enjoy- 
meut of life. Aral>s equip their boats with oars, ix)le.s, a sail, and a long 
ro|>o. The boat is kept moving, as occasion requires, by any one of these 
mctiiods of propulsion or by a combination of tliem. The rope running 
through an opening at the top of the mast, which enables it to bo lengthened 
or shortened by the helmsman at the stem, is use<l by lioatmeu on the shore 
for drawing the vessel upstream (Fig. 60). 

Military Escort. Although great progress has liccn made in the pacilica* 
tiou of TrAq, life in the southern ])art of the country is not so settled tixlay 
as it is in Palestine, where one may travel at will without danger. There 
have Ijeeu serious Arab tribal uprisings in the region between Baghdad and 
Basra since the close of the World War. It is the jmlicy of the TrAq Gov¬ 
ernment to furnish ]>olice protection to anyone engage<1 in official work requir¬ 
ing hazardous traveling. lienee the survey, n.s a project undertaken for the 
' Iraq Government as well as for the American School of Oriental Itesejinh 

** Mr. E. C. H. AtlMii of XB^irt.va Iinm reptirtitl to the writer, in x letter dated June 
iJ, 1027, that a motor road has juat tiern built from Shutra uii the SUaU el-Uai to 
the Shatt el'KAr via Stiwaij. and tliat it in [toMible now to niotcir from Shatru to 
DlwAntya in 4 or 5 liours. Tell Seakera is at present a run of only 2 hours from 
Shatra. Other mounds, surh as Warka, Tell FUle and JAkha. may 1 m> reaelied easily 
by ear. 
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in Baghdad, was conducted witli an ample contingent of nnned AralM, mng> 
ing in imiulwr, as circumstances ivquiifd. from two to six or eigtit. They 
acted ns efilcient guaixls and guides and their companionship enlivened the 
ex|H'ditiou with pleasant experiences. At times their presence was a slight 
disadvantage because it was difTicult for them to understnnd tlie tnic pitrptise 
of the survey. ITowever, this was more than counterbalanced by the aetual 
Service rendered by them. With the aid of half of any particular contingent 
it was possihle to dispatch tent and baggage direct to the next camping place, 
while mounds off the direct road were studie<l under tlio protection of the 
remaining guanls. Some of the mure willing became proiicioiit in pithcriug 
s{)cci]nen8 of tiints, sherds, etc., at the nmuniis which weri* visibnl. The suc¬ 
cess and safety which ehara<-teriz4*d the survey must he ascrilHsl in large 
measure to the memlH>rs of ihe *Jrufi Police winch mt’omiKUiii*^! it. 

nosjiilalHij of Arah.'t. Tlie proverbial generosity and cordiality of the Amh 
ns a host were ex|s?rienced daily. Sheikh after sheikh enterlaint**! all tln» 
meiuljcrs of the e.\|MHlitioii M'ith lavish meals. It is the law of d4>s»'rt life 
that the friendly utraugo.T must !« supplied with food and shelter. Houvver, 
moat sheikhs are not pre})are<l to entertain for more than two or tliOH* days 
at a time. Oit the other hand it is likely that a sheikh would b'cl hiimiliatetl 
in the eyes of his people If intvelers should prolong their stay in his t<»wn by 
dejKmding ii{ion their own food supplies. For this reastm it was dillictilt to 
remain many days in the town of any {Nirticular sheikh. 

MauiifKance of llenUh, Keeping M'ell while making an ari'lnn*oltigical tour 
through a region such as soutlieni Babylonia is essential to succ<>ss. Cnro 
must Iks ol)serve<l as to foml and drink. l*os.sibly tlicre is a mcHsure of ha>uird 
no matter what precautions are taken. The amount of risk, if .Xnth hospi¬ 
tality is H<‘«‘epteil freely, deiH'iuls u|H)n one’s digt^stive janvers. Fortunately, 
iiiucli time s(>etit in the open air and pleiity of e.\ercise from riding help to 
ward off illiies.s. Malaria and dysmitcn* nn> to lie feariMl in southern ‘IriU|. 
It is prudent to have a gtaal supply of ail general remwlies, not only for 
jiersonal use. in casM- of nwal, hut for dis)ieii8ing when* si<-kMess exists. The 
greatest disi-omfort conies from iiinumeruhle ilea bites. However, plague is 
rare in the open stretclies of tlie desert. 

Dealings mib .Im/ii.x. .Vdupting uiirndf to life among the Arah> is not 
liard, as the simple rules of friendship and I'omradeship overcome all olistiich*s. 
There should Ik* as much confonuity as jHjssihle to .\rah {•ustoms. hut the 
wearing of Arab garl» i.« not iu*ces.saty in *lraq. Sheikhs should Ik* treated 
with the utmost res|>eft. The sjiirit of democracy which exists in au .\rah 
community is a great asset, and tlie us<* of i-ollofiuial .\rahie Is very helpful. 
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At times altcrcatioiiH arise among Arabs. It is best to maintain an aloofness 
under sucli circumstances, as quarrels sulwide quickly and are forgotten. 
Arnlw arc much given to a feeling of amusement and hilarity. To appeal to 
this side of their nature is the surest road to their allegiance. 

Loc^il Inifrext in Aniiquilies. Since the beginning of the era of excava¬ 
tions in ‘Irfiq the native population has l»ecome in<*roRsingly aware of the 
intrinsic worth of antiquities, mul an interest in searching for them has 
(liweloptid.* In many sections the (]isap()eai‘ance of a dependable supply of 
water has driven some of the Aral)s away and cnuMnl those remaining to seek 
more strenuously for objects of archaeological value. Unless special iiermis- 
sioii is secuitHl from the ‘Ir&q Ciovemment, any effort to obtain antiquities 
from mounds is illegal. However, even where Arabs refrain from extensive 
u{>oratious tlierc is some temleney on their part to go over a mound, usually 
after a heavy min. looking for seal cylinders, amulets, tablets, etc. During 
tlie suney many sheikhs inquired eagerly as to whether a campaign of digging 
was l>ping ]>lanncd. Evidently the work offere<l by the thorough excavation 
of a mound is regarded as a boon. 

fnveslig(ilton of Exinfiiig Condilions. The weeks which were spent in Arab 
towns and villages made possible a fasciiiatiiig ol)6ervation of the customs and 
practices of the present iiiha1)itnnts of southern ‘Irilq. Groups of reed liuts. 
houses of clay, fortresses with strong towers, and ]>reteutiou8 alxxles of sheiklis 
gave oppoiliinity for n study of archih^'tnral form.<i. M^ethods of soil cultiva¬ 
tion, irrigation, aud traus|K)rtation were subjects of constant inquiry. This 
investigation whs no more than a pleasant diversion at first, but its value 
Iteeanie apparent as the survey progressed. It was es]>eeinlly interesting to 
note the mmle of life of the so-ealled Marsh Aral«. 

Degree of ArcharoJogiral lut'enfignfioti PoxKtble. The foregoing discussion 
indieaU'S that the work of tlic survey was affected by many different circum- 
staiiei^s. The amount of investigation jK>ssilWe was limiterl, as all hindrances 
and difficulties could not W overcome. For this reason the ])rogram had to 
W one of rapid surface examination, t'nder favorable conditions a survey of 
a different oharaeter might be undertaken. A stop of a week might I>o made 
at each im|K>rtaiit mound. This would permit more exhaustive study of all 
remains a)K>ve ground and, with the hel]> of local diggers, give opjKirtunity 
for making trial excavations sulfieiently deep to unearth walls which might 
contain iuscrilted bricks ih eitu. There would Ih‘ more chance also for the 
discovery of cuueifonn tablets which would aid greatly in site identification. 

* Zehnpfuiid, /ftibi/loHteH tn eeinen irccAftg«/CN J^wittrNa/atfrM, Der Alte Orient, 1), 
3-4, p. 27. 
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lu the eyes of lo(’ai Aralis siifh an an*hneologicnl ex|K>4litioii wonhl lx* inoiv 
thau a mere caravan passing tlirough the country, aii<1 hence the fluty of 
regulating one's stay hy a sljeikh's tsmiity wimhl not Ih* so ini)H*rj»tive. Tlie 
writer ns a heginner in the work <t<H>s not claim to have attained thi* highi^st 
jiossilile efi’iciency. Those wim are destine<l to assume the res|»onsiliility of 
continuing the survey iiniy discf)ver liotter methods for the mroinplishinent 
of the task. 

in. Formf.k 1 n'vfj<ti(jatios’s IX TiiK SntVKYKU Ai:ka 

The ]>art of ‘Irftfj Ifotween the Tigris and the Knphrah's rivers south of 
tlio ruins of Babylon rec'eivetl practically no attention from explon'rs Is^fori' 
]83o. Tliose wlio travelled in ^lesoiKitaniia in the eighteenth century and 
in tile early part of the iiiiieteenlh century wer** interestcfl mainly In the 
cities of Mosul and Baghdad and in the sites of Niniveli and Baliylon.'" 
The maps jmhlished by Ker Porter" in IH21 and Hiiekiiighain'• in ISVI 
contain no details for lower ‘Intq. It tvas natnnd that t>arly eagerness t<i 
investigate tlie remains of Babylon slnnild have )ircvented exploratiun in the 
region to the soiitli. the penetration of which was dillicult on acconnt of the 
marshy c-ondltion of its terrain and the wild state of its iuhalntants. 

A. Kxploratioiis in the .Snrveycil Area 

It will 1)0 helpful to review in chronological order former exploring tours 
and si'ientifie surveys made in dilTerent sections of the area with which this 
rc]>orr is concenied. Many valuable to|K)gniphical and nrchneologi<id ultsi^rva* 
tions are reconlwl in the published neeouiits of tliese journeys.’^ 

Fniscr. In January, l.sjo, J. ihiillie Fraser, >iceoni]mnied by Dr. Boss, 
completed the first tour by any Kuro|H.'au tii the central part <if sfiutheru 
'Iruip in his narrative hi* describes the Sliatt cl-Kar and makes lairticiilar 
mention of having visittnl Tell Seiikeru and Tell Kaminain. Wnrka. Jokha. 
and Tell Ede w’ore seen at a distanci*." 

LoffuK. In visits to southern Buhylonia fixan 1S49 to Irs.'if W. K. lA»ftiis. 

*• Rogers, /fwtorg of Itiihf/loHui mhiI .Imvi'm, 1. 

*' TrarcU i'» (Icorgia, lU-rnin. .Irwrwirt. thihj/luuia. ete., 1. fiieiug ]«• I. 

'* TrtirvU in ifrnof/olamia, fui-iiig p. ). 

**Ot]iers, such as Miss (K-rtriiile !«. Rell and Mr. i‘. Ltsiiiard Wtsillvv, ]iave 
gutiHl ]iiirtK of tlie surveyed un^u, but no luildUlied of tlieir tours an* available. 

Of the tours whieli an* sunuiuiririisl in this re^iurt only the vUita iii the siirveyeil area 
are eited. 

’* Fraser, op. cU., |i|». sd-so, )A.V150. 
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ft geologist, jMiUl some attention to the Sha(t cl-K&r region. Although lie 
sjieut most of liis time at Warka he interestotl himself also in Tell Senkera. 
Tell es-Sifr, Tell Medina, Tell Ede, Tell JIaramftm, and Tell Nuffar, ancient 
Nippur. In addition to excavations at Warka, Ixiftus made soundings at 
Tell cs-Sifr and Tell Medtna.” 

In January, 1850, A. II. Ijftyard made an exploring tour through 
ct’utral ilcsojMjfamia from liilla to the *Afaj swamps and Tell Nuflfar. He 
had evidently jdaimed to go farther south, hut lieavy rains and a severe illness 
juvveiited him.’® 

De i^unec. In 1877 Kmest de Sanjec made a tour of inspection up the 
Sliatt el-Hai from Silq esli-Shuyukh. He noticed a number of anoient sites 
and selected Tello as suitable for excavation.’’ No available records indicate 
that he made any otlicr explorations. 

Ward. In 1885 during tlie Inst week of January and the first three weeks 
of February William Hayes Ward in his archaeological expedition touched 
the main mounds in tl»e Shatl el-Daghara, Sliatt el-Hai, and Shatt d-Kilr 
regions. His diary, wliieh is also a scientific report, describes inh'resting stops 
at Tell Nuffar, Bismilya, Tell Hnmraam, Fftra, Jdkha, Tello, Isluiii ol-Hibba, 
Surghul, and Warka.’® 

refers. IVo e.tploring trips were made into southern Babylonia by Dr. 
John r. Petera in connection with his work at Tell Nuffar. The first, lasting 
from ifarch 31 to April 6, 1889, gave opportunity for the e.\amination of 
Tell Dulailiira, Tello, JOklia, and Bismaya.’® The second, which occurred iu 
May, 1890, included Bismaya, Tell Hammaui, Tell Ede, Jokha, Tello, and 
Wa'rka.=® 

Sachau. In January, 1898, Professor Edward Sachau, accompanied by 
IJoliert Koldeivcy, journeyed down the Euphrates from Ililla. An ex|)odition 
was made to Tell Nuffar from Dlwnniya. With Khidhr as a starting-i)oint 
W'arka and Tell S('uk»*ra were visited on the way Ui Shatra. From thence 
Baghdad was reached by going up tlie Shatt el-IIai and the Tigris.” 

liilprecht. In the spring of 1900 Professor II. V. Hilprecht, accompanied 

Loftus, op. oit., pp. 159-278. 

’• Layard, op. cil., pp. 644*573. 

"Heuiey, Dtt-ourerte* en ChaMie par Knest de (farzec, pp. 3, 4. 

** Peters, Nippur, 1, pp. 326-3.'i0. 

‘•Peters, op. cit., 1, pp. 2S1'273. 

•* Peters, op. oil., 2, pp. 209-3(M5. 

" Sachau, .tn* «M(f TiVria, pp. 41-80; MOOO, 1, p. 8. 
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l)y J. 11. Haynes, iiindc* au excursion to the south of Tell Kuftar for the pur- 
])ose of studying ancient mounds. Tlie dci)ris at Abu Hnt^^b and Fura was 
investigated.” 

DflUzidi. During the months of June and July, 100:2, Professor Fried¬ 
rich Dclit^sch visited several sites in the soutliern jiart of Babylonia. The 
longest i^eriod, June 10 to July 13. was sjKuit at Fara. "Warka was visiiinl on 
July *20. and Tell Senkeni on July 21.” 

.iuiintf. In D<'<'eiulH*r, 11M)2, \V. Andrae made a week’s t<mr through south¬ 
ern Babylonia from Fani. Ho journeyed southwest until lut almost reaclnsl 
Dlwaniyn and tlieii went to Khidhr. The rest of his tour he siK>nt in visiting 
IVarka. Tell Senkora, Tell Ktle. J«‘ikha, and Toll llaniinam. Andrae also 
ex]i]onHl a nuinlMT of snud) niotinds in tlie vicinity ot Film and .Ma't lintab.'* 

Httuls. In 1’rofes.sor K. J. Banks visited Tell Xiiffar. Kara, 

Aln*i llatab, Wnrku and Tell Senkera.** He sjieaks of going to Tell Dndiem 
north of ‘Ibm.” Bnnk.s journeyed from Bismu}'a, where he was excavating, 
to Kut on the Shaft cl-llai, and refers to the mounds in the district through 
which lie travelled.” 

Ur JAedrkerke-BcunforL In tlie winter of 1D13-1914 Comte Aymor dc 
Liodekerke-Bonufort made an archaeological tour in Mesopotamia. The last 
j>art of it was s|a‘iit in the region north of Suq esli-Shuyfikh, along the Shaft 
el-Hni, etc. lie sjionks sjK.*cifically of his visit to Surghul and presents inter¬ 
esting conclusions Muicerning the original eoast-linc of this territoiy'.*'* 

Chy. In 1910-20 Professor A. T. Clay visited Tello and Tell Xuffnr and 
made ohsorvntions at many other mounds. In 10*23-24 he again visitwl nu- 
menais mounds in southern Bahylonia. among them Ifoing Tell Senkern.” 

Bmtsied. In March, 10*20, the ex|HHlition condiu-ted hy Profc.ssor J. II. 
Breiuited nanained nlMiut three wwkti in .southern Baliylouiu. Tello, Jnkhu, 
Tell .'<enkera, Warka, and Tell XulTar were visited in the surveyed an’o.®** 

Hil|treclit. op. vit., pp. .'VI)S-.‘>40. 

M. j». 4; 47, pp. 4fi-r»4. Itn Landc rfrs Himitiffcn PoradieitfM, 

pp. 42 fT. 

" ^^IJOO 10, pp. 10-30. 

“ Kankfl, nhmpa, pp. 202-200, 400-410. 

^ Banks, op. e(t., p. lOO f. The iiiuuiid iinrth of Mhra is THI Diilaihim and not Ti^ll 
Brpliein. 

Bunks, op. rJl., jtp. 277-2AB. 

Jtalploniaca, 7, 2, pp. 105-116. 

** HnIUHm of thf AmcricuH HrhoolM of Or»rMtn/ 72f#fan7i, 3, p. 5; 13. p. 8, 

^ AJl^L 38, pp. 240-24,3; r»iirrrai7y Bccord (('hioago), (Jan. 1021), I, pp. 0-2.'». 
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Lnngdon. In 1924 Professor S. Langdoii, after the completion of the sea¬ 
son’s work at Eish, visited Tell Drehem and Tell Nutfar on March 22. The 
following day he made an expedition sonllieast of 'Afnj to Ish&n Ba^riyat, 
where he dug a trench and diacovered stamped bricks of two kings of the 
Isin Djmasty.*^ 

Legniin. In 1025 Dr. L. Lcgraiii, while assisting at the Ur excavations, 
visited Tello. In January, 192fi, he visited Worka.** 

AWright. In December, 1925, Dr. W. F. Albright, studied the region Ikj- 
Iweeu Nasiriya and Shatra and also lisited Tell NufTar.** 


B. Excavations in the Surveyed Area 

The findings of general archaeological investigation have been supple¬ 
mented by campaigns of actual e.xciivation. Sites where extensive digging 
has occurred in the region coverctl liy this rei>ort are coinj)arntively few in 
number but are widely scattered. 

llV/ri-n. The earliest and the latest excavations in tlie territory investi¬ 
gated took place at Warka, the site of ancient En^ch. In 1850 T.<oftus dug 
at Warkts for a porio<l of three weeks. His most extensive M*ork at this col¬ 
lection of mounds was done during the first three months of 1854.’'* It was 
not until 1912 and 1913 that the ne.vt scientific digging was done at Wnrkn 
by the Germans under the direction of Jordan and Preiisser.”® 

TcUo. Dc Sarzec in eleven campaigns miigiiig from 1877 to 1900 and 
(.'ros in four campaigns ranging from 1903 to 1909 investigated under the 
auspices of the French Government tlie ruins of I^agnsh at Tello, near tl»e 
Shalt el-Hai. Their sjdendid results indicate what can be recovered by iht- 
sisteiKc and scientific motlKxls from the debris of important ancient cities.®® 

AttyghHl mui hhm tUUihba. At these two e.vteusive mounds, lying east 
of the Shatt el-TIui and southeast of Tello. the fimt German excavation.^ in 

I.flugctoii, TlrraratioHM at Kitth, 1, pp. 10.V112. 

The Mutenm Journal, Sept. 1020, pp. 204-200. 

»A]linglit, 7.405 40, 3, pp. 220 ff. 

*'Loftiis, op, cit., pp. 159-220; Hilprcfht, op. eif., pp. 140-152; Zchnpfund. op. erf., 
pp. 40-52. 

*’XDOO 51, pp. 47-70; .53, pp. 9-17; Ro^fora, op. eit., 1, pp. 330-333. 

•• Heiixey, op. rit./ Heuwy and Tliurean-Dangin, yourellra Fouillet de Tello par le 
(’ommamtaut r;a»fo» Croa; Zelinpfuiid, op. eil., pp. .3.1.42; Hilprerlit, op. rit., pp. 210- 
200. For other refereuecn ctnisult Rogi'rK. op. cit., 1, pp. 208-30(1. 
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Babylonia otrurreil in tlu‘ oarly ]»art of 1S8T. Thov wort* clirwtwl by Muritx, 
Koltlewey, and Meyer innler the au;*piivs of tlie Boyal Pru^iaii MiiKeinuji of 
Berlin. The excavations lasted from Jiniuar)' 4 to February at Siir;rbul 
and from March 20 to May 11 at Ishan el'Hililai. The most ini|H)rtant 
reinaiiiK uneovereil were funereal.^’ 

TcH Xuffar. The first American an-lmeoloffical projtH’t in the surveyeil 
area couaistwl of four cnmjiaiirns of excavation at Tell Nuffar, tbo site of 
ancient Xippur, during a i>erio<l nm^fin^i from 1880 to lOOO. Tliis work was 
directed for the Museum of the University of IVnnsylvania by Peters and 
Haynes. Tlie enterjjriai* was rewardwl with the (indiii^ of many vulinible 
cuneifonn documents.*" 

Ftira and Ahil IhtUtb, Kxcavations witli intcn'stiii);, tliou^li not extensive 
results were (’unductetl at these two mounds in IhO'j l>y Andrae and Noeldeke. 
The former site represents ancient Shurupjmk; the lattiT ancient Kisurnt 
Some valuable archaic tablets were found at Fani.“* 

Bixm/Jy/f. (Muc»»ij:o I’niversity followed in UKia and 1U04 with excavations 
at Bismuya. an<*ieiit .\dab. under tin* ilireetion of Banks. The n>sults obtained 
were i'onsiderable and iiidieiite that much more could lx* exiiectiHl from sue* 
cessivc campai>;ns at Bismaya for a numlK>r of years.** 

IV. Dktaii.eu Account of the Survey 

The detailisl account of the survey made by the writer c«*iiters aliout promi¬ 
nent districts in the area a*hich was iiivesti;rnted. Hence it will la* best to 
discuss adiat was ac<romplisbed in ibes(> distri<*ts without attemjitinj; to de- 
seriliv results in mdtrokeii c)n‘«>no]o;fkid order. However, the main sla;n^ of 
tile itinerary will not lie disn‘;tardi*d. 

.\. Fitim Xasiriya to Warka and Tell Si-nkeru 

Th<‘ typical sites vi>ited include <mall mounds aloii^' th<; Kiiphiates. the whU*- 
>pri>adiiii' and impri*ssive ruins of Wurka. and the moderately hijrh elevations 
of Tell Senkera. 

KoId«n‘<>y, Itic HUbalmloMitfhvH UrUhcr in HHr*ihut UNci El ItiblKi, ZA 2, pp. 4<I3- 
430; Hllprecht, op. rit., pp. 2K0.2SS; KfhiiptiiiHl. op. rif., pp. 42*4a. 

**FiKlii'r, Ere»ratioH$ at XippHr. HnhploHiait Exptttitiou of Ike Vnirernitp of /Veie 
sjiffi'Aina/ Petrr*. up. eit., 1 ami 2; lUlpm-Iit, up. cit., 2S0>.*titH; JCtdiiipfiuid, op. rtf., 
pp. 14-20. 

ifItOt! 17. pp. 4-3.’i: ^i-liupfiiiMl. op. eit., pp. 27'2U. 

*“ Banks, op. rit. 
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1. Sinnll Mounds along t)ie Euphrates 

BuTing the first few days of the 8ur\’ey some diflieultr was experienced iii 
holding the ineml>crs of the ox|x^litiou to a proj>erly orgnnixeil plan of work. 
This should not be sur}>Tising, ns Arab guards and. least of all. Arnli attend¬ 
ants could hardly be expected to comprehend at once the pur|iose of an archae- 
ologienl tour. On this account only a hasty o.\ami]iatlon could 1)0 made of the 
small mounds scattered between Nasiriya and Warka at vaiydng distances 
fnnn the Euphrates. Much of tills region is Hooded during the time of high 
water. Some of the insignificant mounds marked on the map of the Surveys 
Department could not be found. Their slight elevation, which causes them 
to be barely visible as low islands during the period of shallow submergence, 
makes their detection difficult duriug the dr>* season when their identity is 
mure or less lost in the gcucml level of the ]>lniii. Searcdi in the immefliate 
vicinity of where such mounds were 8up])osod to Ije failed to reveal them. 
It is ])ossible also that repeated inundations may tend to oblitenitc easily- 
rocognizablc truces of thin layers of debris. Mounds larger in an^a and more 
eonspicuons in elevation were found with practically no dilfi<ulty, since tlieir 
names are charted with accuracy. Brief descriptions will siilfice for these 
remains of former occupation along tlie Eii]thrates lietwcon Xusiriya and 
Warka. Xouc of them furnished evidences of belonging to Babylonian days, 
as no inscril>cd bricks were found. Map 3 shows where the mounds are locatwl. 

Ahu Khumhnra. .An insignifieant ifU with pottery of no noteworthy char- 
aeteristics. 

TcU Ubttyidh. A very small ifll with a num)K‘r of still smaller collections 
of debris near it. Search reveoletl no n'lnnins of strueturc-s and nothing dis¬ 
tinctive in the way of pottery. 

TeU 2Iahiirhia. A small, low-lying mound, with examples of thin sherds 
of fine texture. A piece of pottery was found marked with crudely incised 
ornamentation. 

,'f<ifint. Bemains of a former town witli no elevations above the surrounding 
plain. Lines of different colored earth preserving tlie outlines of houses, etc., 
were obsen’ctl. There was considerable pottery, but none winch indicated 
anti<|uity. This site may represent a short period of occupation or an older 
settlement with most of the debris washed away by repeatetl floods. 

Umm es-Siha". A moderately low*, soracwliat extendeil mound witli minor 
mounds near it. A few finely-worked flints were found. The pottery frag- 
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incnts proved vaUide.'s's as a means of datin". jrniiy sbenU showed evidences 
of poor firing. 

Ahft T/ail. A small fell with Arab water-pits. Xo important surfaw re¬ 
mains were discovered. 

QaVat J/u/ni. lluins of a fortress nfion u low mound. Thit-k hliH-ks of 
clay mixed with straw were found. This iiidieates that the original walls 
were of consideralde siw. Pottery of a very eomnum tyj>e was oltS4*rved. 

.l&if Dhilrr. A small fell W'ith pmetieally nothing rmnuiniiig in th<> way 
of mins. 

Ish/fH Ahu Turaif. Tills inouiitl. although it is nnu’)) smaller tiinn rnnn 
es-Siha', is similar to it- in .surfaee remains. 

Tell Shamh. A site eom|K».<ed «»f two distinct mounds. The i-iislern one 
jiassesses the iHunains of clay fortiniiitions consisting of a square, walled 
structure and the hast' of a round tower. Some wliiteiud flints were found. 
•V few ]»ieeos of inci.sisl |iottery were recognized hy Aralw? as similar to tln-ir 
own ware. 

H. The IJuiiis of W'arka 

The ruins of AVarka—Sumerian rnuff, Babylonian Uriii-, Jlelm*w Erech*' 
and Greek Orcltti'v *•—are eiiornious in comparison a ilh the small mounds 
wliicli have just lioeii desi'rilied. AVIieii the atmosphere is in a favorable con¬ 
dition, i. c., when visibility is not lowered hy sand liazc, mist, or mirage, the 
prominent elevations of AVnrkn may be seen by one stationed at the Kuphrutes. 
Tlio great antiquity of the site, coupled with the fact tliat thousands of cunei¬ 
form documents have already come from its debris, is a stimulus to one who 
is nl>out to examine its remains. Former visitors at AVarka have ftdt the same 
lure. Xothing can e<pial the glamour of approaching the spot when* a inng- 
niUceiit Bahyloninn political, commercial, and religious eentiT flourisheil 
through long ages of the pnsr. AVarka is utterly devoid of sjdendor tcslay, 
but imagination easily revives its past glories. Several days spent upon the 
mounds and in the environs of the former city, witli a porfec-t sky overhead, 
produced im^iressiuns of stupiuidons size and gave some (‘onception of the 
great variety of its dehris, only a few sections of which have lieen investigated 
hy partial excavations. A more detailed des<Tiption follows. 

Geiio*»8 10: 10 (LXX: 'O/kx). 

f*f* C'urulus MiUlpruK. (’lautiii Ptohmaei OroffrapAia, V, 10, p. 1022. 
Kote ’Opxawt in Strabo XVI, 1, 0, and OrrArst in Winy VJ, 123. Cf. I.<oftu«, op, cit, 

p. 101. 
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Scene of Desolation. For iimny t*enturief» Wnrka has l>e€n an uninhabited 
site. It has long Iwen slmnned by human lioings and has eoiisequciitly l)ecn 
affected extensively by the natural forces of the desert. Huge piles of debris 
of grtM\t antiquity have been covered gradually with drifting sand. Three- 
quarters of a eentnr)' ago Loftas pictured the desertcil condition of Warka 
in the following manner: “The desolation and solitude of Warka are even 
more striking than t)ie scone which is ])resented at Babylon itself. Tliere is 
no life for miles around. No river glides in grandeur at the base of its 
mounds; no green date groves Hourish )«ear its ruins.”''* This is an accurate 
description of tlie present state of the ruins of Warka (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Exlent of Rtiins. The area covered by the debris of Warka lias excited 
the wonder and admiration of all who have investigated its ruins. Loftus 
^vrote, “ £ach step that we took, after crossing tlic walls, convinced me tliat 
Warka was a much more important place than had hitherto been supposed, 
and that its vast mounds, abounding in objects of the highest interest, deserve 
a thorough exploration.”''* It 1ms l>een c-omputed that tlie area of Warka 
contains 450 hectaros, as compare^l with “50 liectares for Nineveh, and 1000 
hectares for Baliylon.'® 

W»/ure of Hurromuling DUtin. Warka is situatcil in tlie midst of a liroad 
alluvial jdain witli few elevations and depressions. As far as the eye con see 
there is little break in tlu* monotony of the desert. Tell Seukcra 12® 15' 
south of east and Tell Fdc 23® 15' to the northeast, each about 15 miU^s 
distant, are the only remote mouiuls visilde from Warka. The Imrreii con¬ 
dition of the land is apparent in all direi-tions. This is all tlie more striking 
bccau.s<‘ of the actual fertility of the soil. Proper irrigation would restore the 
wliole region to its original gardcii-like prosiierity. 

lU'Mains of CUtj Wall. That ancient Erech was .surrounded by a strong 
protecting wall of unltunit bricks is indicated liy u'liat remains of it at the 
present time. The ruins of tlie wall arc very perceptilile on the east (Fig. 3) 
and south sides of the site, and traces of it exist on the west and north sides. 
Loftus ehnrtecl the wall very accurately.''’ In eortaiii sections of the city 
area there is considerable unoccupie<l spaw* iK-tween the mounds ami the wall. 
At the highest point the wall is aliout 45 feet alwve tlie general level of the 


op. ft'/., p. 103. 

"Luftus, op. cit, |». 124. 

Tills is the rerki>i>iii» of lX‘Iitz^Ii in VDOO 47, p. 47. A hectare equals acres. 
op. eit., opjHisite p. lilU; .VUOO 47, p. 47; Kin;'. .1 f/istorif of Sumer aud 
p. 33. 
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ground with a thickuc'iw of about 20 fw*t. The original height may have been 
much greater. The perimeter of the wall is I)etwefn live and aix 

Populated Area, Xot ail the jx'ople whojse life wntennl in Kreeh dwelt 
within its walls. Published documents from Krwli indicate that there W'crc 
many towns in its immediate environs,*" its tem)ile« had e.\tcMsivc 

agricultural and pastoral interests. There can lie no doubt that the whole 
encircling jdain was a })aiiorama made attractive by stately date trees, fiidds 
of grain, and clusters of Unbylonimi houses. Worked flints and pottery frag¬ 
ments, found on the mounds and on the plain for miles beyond. pn»ve a eon- 
centration of ]K))>uIation in ancient times Isdli within 4iiid without tin* walls. 

Types of Stone Artifaetx. In the deliris of the niounds of Warka and in 
tlteir vicinity flint and olisbliun artiracts alauind to an astonislniig dcgrt^c. 
Ill form they vary from the long inisj*rpateil. knife-like flake to tin* linely- 
fliiished saw-hlade. witli e.\anij)h‘s of the iiiteniusliate sickle-blade. A per- 
fectly-fashioned an*ow-bead (Fig. JHa) wa.s found. Flint cows with evi- 
deiives of much flaking were collected. The pr(»fu.**lon td flint saw-blades is 
ea|ic<-inUy notew4»rtIiy. At no other site in tin* surveyed an-a were they found 
in such great numIsTs. Fig. 1 slmws examples of Warka artifaets. 

Orcui Variety of Pottery. The numerous fragments of ancient earthen- 
wan* louml at Warka include s|M'eimen.s whieli are far from drah and unin¬ 
teresting. Tln>v |»resag<' tlie jtossihilily of an ultimate scieiun* of Siiiaerian 
and Ibihylonian pottery. Tyjdeal examph^s of early painted ware (Fig. 8>, 
similar to that found at Tell el-Oladd."' a wide rang** in texture and work- 
inan.<hip, and many different kinds of ineisis) decoration indicate that the 
potter plicsl his art at Kn*eh with elTwiive skill and appn*eiative attention to 
design. 

Puim of Xiyyui'at. Tlie lolly structun* of ftamia. the famous temple of 
ancient Freeh, has not ylehUMl completely to the intlueiici^ of weathering. 
Although com]»oscd entirely of unhurnt hrieks it still nuirs its summit to a 
height of about UMl feet altovi* the level of the c|es<*rt and or ■!<> feet nliove 
the clebris in its immediate vicinity. It is <'alU*t| Tell lluweriya by the .\ralts, 
due to the faet that then' an* layers <»f rml matting in tin* hriek-work four 
or flve feet apart."*' I>«irtus gained the lmpn*.-ision that the ziggjirat was a 
tower 200 feet s(|uan‘strengthened liy massive hutin*ss4*s.'' When one stands 

** Liiftus. ofi. eit., j». HHI, 

*’• KRy 1*. n f.; .1 K.V.Y ].. .m f. 

** Woolley. T/ie .luliqinrrirfi Jounnif. 4. 4. p. Ji44. pi. XLVIl.ti. 

*"Lofliu, op. n'/.. p. 10.S. S«v lleriMlitiUH I. 175*. 1.01110*. op. rit., p[*. m7-li0. 
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on its flnt top a magnificent view of the surrounding country is obtained. 
Pictureis of tlie jsiggurat nt Erec'h, showing eEpo8e<1 layers of reed matting, 
arc sliown in Figs. 9-13. 

Neighboring 21ouiuh. Four ('onical mounds of unusual character a short 
distance outside the wall of (he city desen’e meniion. Thm* of (heiu (Fig. 1) 
are located to the north. Bcll-.«haj>ed Tell Xufaiji (Fig. 5), the largest of 
the three and the central one in Fig. 4, is tw’o miles almost due nortli of the 
ziggurat It is about 90 feet high ami nearly 1000 feet in circumference at 
the base. A little south of it are two uiucli smaller mounds of the same type. 
About a mile northeast of the ziggurat is Tell Ihrahtm (Fig. (1), which is half 
the si^e of Tell Xufaiji. Tlic writer was unable to discover any evidences of 
bricks in the debris of these four mounds. They appear like huge elevation.^ 
of earth. Tvoftus c.vcavated two similar conical mounds within the wall of 
Warka. lie discovered that they were constructed of unbaked bricks, Imt 
could throw no definite light uj»on tlieir original purpose.** 

Few Tracee of Ancient Slreamn. Almost all stream.s, canals, and ditches 
in the plain around Warka have been tilled with silt. The saud which is 
blown along the surface of the ground during the hot, dry months contributes 
to the obliterating process. Warka is near enough to the Euphrates for Hoods 
of unusual extent to reach its environs, and such inundations have a leveling 
influence. One reads in cuneiform documents of numerous rivers and irri¬ 
gating channels in the land around Warka.' Thesi' have practically disap- 
jMHLred. It is barely possilde to trace the outlines of the large stream, colled 
tShati en-Nil,*’ wliic-Ii watered the city from the north. 

Veetigea of Jirick-k-ilnx. Xoticeahlc in various places, mainly outside tiic 
M'alls, arc low collections of di'bris with over-liurned and partly-fused bricks 
scattered almut on tlie .stirfaiv. lioftus mentions these fragments as scoria 
and ascribes tliem to the great heat of some c-onflagration.*' The writer would 
suggest that these c-ompurativcly in.signiHcant mounds reftresent the remains 
of brick-kilns. Texts from Erech contain references to the burning of bricks, 

op. rit., |i|». 2.14 iT. On [tiijo* ibul., I.4iftnjt exi>n*'«HeK tbc opinion that 
Tell Nufaiji may liuve la'cn rm-ted mk a u'atclctuwer or tomb. Since it is known tliat 
nucient Erecli was an im|M>rtaiit center for tbc study of astronomy (Stralw XVI, 1, 0), 
it is not tinpiMsiblv that TcH Nufaiji and similar mounds may have been Hahylouiau 
nstronumicsl ulisi'rvuturics. 

**Loftu.s op. eit,, |i. 317 f. The olHu>r%'ati(ins of Loftus imlicntc that the channel 
near Nufaiji was 130 feet M'idc, with Iwiiks alsmt 5 feet high. 

^ Loftus, op. eit., |). 104. 
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and it is natural that one should find ovidcneoa of this industry near the ruins 
of the city. 

of Ifi/trnbrd Brirl'ft. An uiiexjiccted feuluru 4>f the iiioimds of 
Warka is the lack of nuuiv inscrilNHl bricks. The iumliliuj; zijiiiurnt of Ahfi 
Shahreiu. ancient Eridu, exposes givai quantities of Ivakvd bricks stamjM^l 
with royal insi*rii)tiuiis. This Is not the ease at Warka. Furthenuon-. no 
cuneiform tnl)lels were found. Although many evidenecs of the antiquity <»f 
the site were ol)sc‘rvedj oNaminatioii of the e.\|>ose<l portion of its debris yielded 
little that would linve identified the ruins, had their history not U'cn known. 
Tills is mentioned to show tlie limitations of purely surface archaoulogu-al 
investigation. 

Archaeological Intjyoriance of Warka. The alisence of valuable antiquities 
nlaive grouinl nt Warka does not detraet from the nn*buculogieiiI iiiiimrtnncc 
of the site. It must Iw ivmemlx*red that local Arabs jiiv continually searching 
its dehris. AVlnitever npiicars as having |K>tentiHl worth Is picked up by tlieni. 
They have also dug into the ruiits and reoovoivd thousands of exceedingly 
valua))le tablets. The e.'ccavutions of l^ftus and the (icrinnns lasted fur \<-ry 
short j)erio<1s. Hence the real tn*asurcs of Warka remain to he dls^-overed. 
Since the city existtNl ns u grtuit iiictro)H>lis of southern Ihibylunia from early 
Sumerian to (irtn'k Tina's, the arcluieologicul wealtli of its mounds can Imi 
imagiiM'd. A.Nsyi-ioh»gy would richly from its scientllic investigation. 

Bifficullics of Excavation at ir«rit‘ft. Tin* task of securing the remains »)f 
n ])ast civiliitation which lie buried liencatb the debris of Warka would not lie 
a short and easy one. In the first place, the ruins, unlike tiiose of Nineveh 
and Babylon, arc nut located by the side of n lnrg«* river. Warka is .situated 
fen miles from Kbidhv and Jinrruji, the nearest towns on the Euphrates 
having railway connei'tioiis. Tlie jairt of the Ku)ihrates which is closest to 
Warka is only five miles away, but it would not Ik* feasible to cover the tlis- 
tance in a direct line. Thus produces a problem of tran.spurtatioii and eom- 
inunicatioi). The Kujihrates would have to be ilepended upon for drinking 
water, since water obtained by digging in the alluvial }ilain is inclined to W 
bracki.di.^^ In addition, sulHcieiit ]al>or could not be obtained in the {lartially- 
deserted villages which are near nt hand, hut would have to l)e drawn from 
more distant towns. When all these ditliculties are coupled with the fact that 
u long jH'i iod of years would have to In* devoted to the complete e.\cavation of 
the site, it is evident that the entcrjirisc would tax the resoun'es of those who 

^Tl)« O'eniiaii ex(*avators at Werku in lUItt found the water situation not so tud 
as they ox|iocttHl. .See Af/tO(f fll, ji. .lu. However, there was a much greater dcx'ree 
of desiccation in IU2r>. .See note 8n for new means of reaching Warka. 
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undertook it. However, given the necessary funds and ]>roper direction, all 
obstacles could be overcome, and there would l)o ample com]>en8ation, l)ecause 
the thorough e.vj)loratian of the romaius of ancient Erech would rank as one of 
the great awhaeological aehievcmeuta of the world. 

3. Tell Senkera 

Tell iSenkem, which Itea about I.*) miles southeast of Warka, is all that 
reinnins of the aucient city of Lnrsa, Ilililieal Ellasar,®* which was cloeely 
eoimectcd in history with Erech. On the journey from Warka to Tell Senkerti 
several interesting observations were made. A few miles east of Tell IbrAhtm 
(Kig. G) a low, sprawling collection of dchris was seen on the desert to the 
southeast. Examination showed tliut it was covered with numerous frns- 
meiits of pottery and broken bricks, none of which revealed inscriptions. 
Whether the site represents a former town or an ancient group of !>rick- and 
jwttery-kilns couhl not l)e determined. On the way to Tell Senkera there were 
more evidences of previous irrigation than had apjK^ared in the vicinity of 
Warka. Of particular interest were the outlines of the Imiiks of a large 
channel chokc^l with silt and sand. Vestiges of a network of smaller canals 
were noticed in the same region. Before reaching Tell Senkera extensive 
saml dunes wen* encounteri'd. In some of the level sj>aees ladween these sand 
duiic*s there were innumeralde white shells of snail-like mollusks, a striking 
evidence of the fact that the place was )>lentifiilly watered at one time. The 
approach to Tell iSenkcm dot's not arouse the same emotions whicli are derivwl 
from arrival at Warka. Larsa was an iin]>ortaiit city in its time,®^ but that 
it never equalled Krech in aizc and splendor is indicated by the present condi¬ 
tion of its ruins. There is no diiTerence in enviroiiment. it is true, Imt Tell 
Senkera t-anuot be ranked in the same category witli Warka so far us imposing 
grandenr and variety of contour are concerned. A brief description will 
reveal this. 

Arm of Anrinit City. If one walks around the outer limits of the debris 
at Tell Senkeni a distance of four and a half miles will l)e (•overed.** The 
real mounds of the site do not e.xtend over this area. One may compute that 
they have a circumference of three miles. 

Kafure of Ehrnlionx. There are no gn>at conceiitrate<l mounds as at 
Warka. A large part of the somewhat niised central an^a (shown in the fore¬ 
ground of Fig. 14), although not entirely level, is lacking in elevations. The 
ruins reach the greatest height in the northwest, northeast and southeast. 

“Onesw U: l,n. ItUh; (Irirr ChvH. •• Loftus, op. rif., pp. 244 ff. 
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The southeast rhlp*, with unhunit hrieks exposed at the top (to the right t»f 
the center of Fig. 14), rises about 35 feet alwvc the level of the ci'iitral area 
ami nl)OUt lO fci't alK)vc the aurfaeo of the jilniii. 

PoUfry and FUnU. The eeramic remains are eomparatlvely w-aree ami in 
the main without striking charaeteristles. Only a few Hint artifacts siinihu* 
to those at Warka were found. 

Pus/ Altewplcd Diggiiiffs. Tlie only European who made trial excavations 
in the debris of Tell Seiikcra was Ix)ftua in 1854.” .\jm»ng the things whu-h 
he found were three cylinders of Nebuc!indn* 2 zar. In inon» recent times 
Arabs liave furnished antiquity dealers with valuable tablets from Tell Sen- 
kern, and many of these have found their way into uiusenni.<i. During the 
writer’s short stay at these ruins small exeavations that could not have iNfi) 
more than a few days old wen* observed. Jn some places in Haghdiul thuOy- 
]»reser\'ed taldets from Tell Sonkcra were on sale. 

PuKsibilHy of Pfil Exnn'tilions. .Mthoiigh the eolleetion of mounds repre- 
Si'iiting aneient Ijnrsn is not among the largest in southern Haliyloiiia. then' 
can U' no doulit as to the importanoe of its anduundogical treasure's. 
ever, it is not locatinl favorably for cNcavat ions. Tell Seiikera is uiwut as far 
from the Euphrates as Warka, hut it seems more isolated in an extensive plain 
entindy devoid of s<*tlled towns. The ditHeultles which have l>een dew rilM-d 
as existing at Warka are )>res4'nt at Tell Senkera to an ai'eentuated d<‘gn*e. 
.\n exjicdition to this site would have to Ik* veiy eandully and jiriubnitly 
orgnnixeil. It is also jiruhuhlo that an unusual amount of prnte<‘tiun fnan 
luving Arabs would In* infessary.®"" 

Mounds near Tfll Stnkrra. On ueeuuiit of a lack of water in the iiuiiiC' 
dinte vicinity of Tell Senkeni it was i»ot i>ossiljle for the writer to visit its 
noighl)oriiig moumls, ri>.. Tell (*^SIfr, Es-Sarifa, and Shnhiidya. In>ftus was 
successful in finding .some Ihdiyloniaii tablets at Tell es-Sifr.” 

li. The Shatt el-Kfir ICegioii 

The Shatt el-Kur pre.s('nts one of the most iiitere.sting [irohleius of southern 
Tniq. An unsightly dry elninnel of varying width and depth apjamrs where 
a former river HuwmI. In its prime thi' Shatt el-KAr must have glided 
through a land ninde prosperous hy its wutc>rs. Towns must have dotted its 
course, iieautiful jmlm groves must have sluuhil Its current, and ramifying 

See note Ha fur iiifnrnmlinit imlicMthiK timt Tell Senkera is much more 
lile now. *** J.oftiiv 0/1. rit.. Iiii. ff. 
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canals must have exteiiM its irrigating {)ower over a wide area. lu all 
probability it was tbo scene of a great deal of traffic by boat Today its banks 
are desertcHl and wliat remains is nothing but an empty, winding gash in tlie 
waterless plain. An occasional caravan and a few camping nomads serve only 
to em]>liRsize its desolation. The ))art of the survey which led through its 
territory was the loneliest of all. 

1. Origin of the Term Shatt el-Kftr 

rnfortunately tlie original meaning of the word KHr cannot be determined 
with certainty. The main difficulty arises from the fact that Arab writers, 
particularly Arab geographers,^ do not mention the Shatt el-Kur. Hence it 
is impossible to be sure that one is obtaining the etymology of the word KAr 
from its proper Arabic root 

Forms of th$ Term. The fonu of the tenn Shatt d-KAr in modern written 
jVrabic is, Li, It should be statM that it is hanl to distinguish 

in the colloquial Arabic of ‘Inlq between csJ aiul ^. For this reason, al¬ 
though their testimony should 1)C considered, it is i>erhn|>s not ])0ssible to draw 
conclusions as to the initial eonsoiiant of the word Kar from the following 
recorded English and German sellings of the word: Fraser (1835), AMr;** 
Loftus (1850-54), Ward (1885), AVAr;®* Peters (1890), A'd/ir;®" 

Sai'hau (1898), Aar;®® Delitzs^h (1902), Andrae (1902), Kar-,** 

English AVar Office (1918), Khar;** Meissner (1920), A'dr (— 

PaghflAd Sun-eys Map (1921), Kkar.^^ 

Fofuiible EtymuUujies. Since both Arabic and non-Arnbic forms of the word 
Kur in the term Shatt el-KAr lean towards initial ^ rather than i, it is 
natural to seek first for uii etymology from a root . There is a word 

**Cf. 8tr«ck, Die .tflc Laudechaft Itahyhnicu uaek den .IrabwcAcji (Jeograpken (1000). 
*' Tlte writor'R iterniit from ttie Aiitiquitiets in Baghdad and a tetter sent 

iiiin frum the taovenuiieiit OfDccA iu XOsirlya fiiniiHli instances of this spelling. 
•*Fr«MT, 0 / 1 . Cl’/., 2. pp. 83, 143. t'f. Jonm. of Epufi. .!«*., 8,p. 242, for spelling A'or. 
** Luftus, op. ctf., p. 243. 

•* JVters, op. cit., 1. p. 320. 

•» Ibid., 2, l». 273. 

•* 8arhau, op. cif., p. CC. 

Belitzseh, Jtn lAindc dee Einetigen Perndienee, map on p. 

**MDOO )C, p. 18. 

•'Compiled at the Royal Qeographinil .*<ociety under the dir(H*tion of the OeograpJe 
hal Section, Gfiientl Stair. Xo. 2i>o5. 

’'Mehwaer, ItahplomeH und Aeeyrien, 1, map at end of book. 

**Heliouncographed l^- Sun-ey Party M. E. F. RaglidSd. Reg. Xoa. 833. 8.34. 
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signifying “ ship Imlen witli corn,” wliioh has tlm athlitionnl nicniiings eraffc ” 
“profession,”” The same root has the meaning “ilig” like .'* Ad¬ 
mitting the jiossihility of initial s in the n)ot for Kiir, one natunilly enlls 
to miml jli , which means “ tur ” “iiil<h.” However, ju> kn»*wn i-ireiim- 
stances in connection witli the Sliiitt- el-Kar eontrilmte to the plansiliility of 
this derivation. No hitumen springs liave liecn foniid in its vicinity, and the 
present condition of its iMUiks does not indicRte hriek and hitumen construc¬ 
tion. That the Shatt el-KAr, like other streams, may have Wn used for 
conveying hitumen in boats must he conceded, Imt this cannot Ik* regarded ns 
a anfficient reason for connecting the word Kar witli y[s . There is also the 
possibility that the term Shaft el-Kar is rehit<Ml in some way to •U 
w'hicli Vaqflt mentions ns near Kiifa. lictween Kufa and Waslt.” Certainty 
must l»o nded out in this case also. At Is-st all the Arabic derivations wiiich 
have U'en suggested must he regarded as su]>|)ositioiis. One may tliiiik it 
possible that the term Kur antedates the Islamic jicriod, for it may 1 m' asstimed 
that the Shaft el-KAr originated as a prominent tdiainiel of the Ku|ihral<>s in 
Ihihyloninn times. The Ihihyloniaii term karu means “ wall.” " hriekwork of 
a canal,” “dike,” “quay.”'*' This wortl gws Imek to the ciimdrorm ideo¬ 
gram KAli, Mhicli st'oins to he eompoundetl of two signs meaning “brick” 
and “water,”*'’ However, so far ns availuhlc documents in<li(*ate. there is no 
t)eciirrenc<* Sumerian Id-kar or Babylonian "“'Karu. In Neo-Babylonian 
texts from Erech is found a numlior of fime.s,’' Even were the r 

not doubled one would hesitate to (‘onnect this word with the doubtful foim 
Khttr used by some for Kar. Bubyloniaii etymologies seem likewise futile, 
and so the term Shatt ^l*Kar remains an attractive eiiigimi.''" 

'* Hi«vn, .-tett&ie-A-'Hff/ioJIi /tiriiounrii, |i. lilll. 

WshniiuiKi, IlaHiIirOrtci'fno-h iti r iirH-arubim'hru Nn</ tlruftu-hrn Hitroehf, 1, 2, 
p. 1(03. Sec AJHI. 23. p]>. 241-2.~>2. 

»*YnqAMVflstc«fcUl, 4, p. lOf. I f, .All.ri^jlit, 7.10.V 4a. .3, p. 227. Cf. Adler, IftwI- 
fctlae AHualcM ifuslcmin, I, pp. H9 and 293, for rofcrenccs to a place DliO-QAr, Dlit-QAr, 
tranKliteratcil Into Uu-Car, hi-Car. 

«C’/>p. 428. HveZA :W, 1. 2.13 IT.; Stl, 1, J9ff. 

’• OZfir Xo. 332. 

”^£.Y p. 40; .1*:.V.Y p. 30. Cf. “canal.*’ CO p. 333. hnrj, * dig,** VO 

p. 334. 

** A further |KJsaihility kIiouM not Ite nvcrIiMtktnI. Stividdinr siMitliwc'*! from the 
Xejcf and KHfa region far into the .Xmlnnii i« Wadi el-KImr. Set' map com¬ 

piled at the Koval Ocugraphiciil .‘SiH-kny niidcr the direction of tin- ticitginphical Sec¬ 
tion, General .Staff, .July 1918, n-lth additiona of 1924. .Mnuii .33 ->o»thwesl of 

KOfa 18 Toll Kara within 7 niilofl of Wadi td-Kliar. Xu facts are at hand to prwe 
whether Wiidi el*Khar gave its iiaiiic to the *>trcani which once tiowed throii;!li Miulhrm 
‘IrAq or whether the <ip|MMitc IimiIc |dact>, if indeed there u 'iiiy coniM-ctiori at all 
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2. Stages lu the Desiccation of the Shaft el-KAr 

Tliero are no available reconls (‘Oiieerning the Shaft el-Kflr prior to the 
nineteenth century^ hut the cleseriptions of it which are at our (1i8])osnl show 
three stages in its eonipaiatively recent desiccation, viz., its existeirce as a 
swollen seasonal river from 1835 to 1854, its surx’ival as a much dimini8he<1 
stream from 1885 to 1680. and its complete disappearance as a dependable 
wHter-supjdy by 1.002. These three stagi>a will be described more fully. 

Firxt f^tage. Fraser in January, 1835, had difficulty in crossing the Shaft 
el-Kfir at no great distance northeast of Tell Senkeva.^* Tie describes the 
Shaft el-Kiir at this point as a watercourse 30 or 40 yards wide and veiy* deep. 
The surface of the stream rose to the armpits of Arabs who waded across and 
tlie tallest horses (•ould not keep their backs dry. Ix>ftu8 in 1854 fotind the 
marshes of the Shaft el-KAr ajipronching close to Tell Senkera.*® The water 
of the main ehaimel reached tlie chins of wading Araks. Some of tliciu who 
jmshed a lelel across the stream were immersed to their shoulders. It must 
1*0 rememliercd that those desi-riptions of the Shaft el-KAr represent its con¬ 
dition not in the u|»]K*r hut in the lower part of its eourse. Farther north it 
may have lioen larger, ns is often the cas«* with rivers flowing through dry 
regions which furnish no tributaries. 

Second Singe. In January, 1885, Ward found the .Shaft el-K«r near Tell 
HammAin a swift .stream 20 fi*et wide and IJ feet deep.** The local Amlw 
rejMrted to him that the inability of the inhabitants to ])ay exorbitant taxes 
fi or 8 years liefore had eanse<l a government official to divert the water of 
the Eujihrates fmm the Shaft el-Daghnra and that this had lowered the level 
of the Shaft el-KAr to such an exttuit that famine and plague had resulted. 
Consequently the country had Wn n1)ai)done<l. Peters in May, 1880, reache<l 
tlie Shaft el-KAr north of Tell IlammAm and perceived it to lie an enormous, 
deep (*aiial. as large as a river, hut dr>* or almost so.** He note<l many mined 
Arab villages as proof that there had lieen more water in the channel not many 
years before. These descriptions of tlie Shaft el-KAr deal with the upper part 
of its course and .suggest that the lower part must have lieen even more desic- 
cateil in the years mentioneil. 

Iietwci'ti the twd. Altliiaigli the iiirntiuti of in <‘oiiiK>t*tioii with KAfa in aigni* 

ficant (we refm'ro'Mi hi uote 74) am) suggeaU iiitenwting ]iosflilii)itii>s, no final roii* 
t'liision ran lie ixMirhisl at present with rofereneo to tlie reliition hetwiHMi DhA-QAr and 
the luiine of the old river In *IrAq «»r tliat of the irndt in .Xnihia. 

’•Kraaer, op. cit., pp. 2, 83 ff. 

** Loftua, op. eit., pp. 244, 203, 26.1. 

•* Peters, op. lit., I, [>. 329. •• Peters, op. ri#., 2, p. 273. 
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7'hird Slttyc. In JHimary, Sat'hini cros»k*il i1k» Slinlt f-l-Kar on Ills 

way from Toll Sonkora to Sliatra.’'*"’ II« ilesiTilws tin* channel n» lOn fort 
wiilo and entirely ilry, Init states that lliero was watin* at otl»‘r jilan-s in the 
river-heil. Ill I)eoemlM*r, 1IMI2. Aiulrae eNjiI»*red a lar^'o portion of the Slmlt. 
el-KAr.*' His report iinlinites that there was no water in its eunti;;noi]s ter¬ 
ritory south of Kara. Kraetiially the wliole rhannel of the Shalt el-Kar was 
reportoil as <lry thron|;hout the year {Jtihnim Juhrein). This iiidieiites that 

it had ooaswl to he a tlowin;? ^itnaini. 

3. I’reseiit State of tin* Shatt el-Kar 

The Shalt el-Kar has changed little in the last tpiarler of a wntiiry. The 
writer inve.'dipited its (*<>nilition. .lainiary O-H, IJI2(5. at various plaees in the 
vieiiiity of Ti'li Seiikera. Tell Kde. Tell Hannnain. and to the northwest of 
Tell llainniain. The followiii}; faels sh<»nld Ik.* re<*orded. 

(irurml Courxr of (he. jS7w/f vUK<h\ Tlie clianiiel whieh is now oalleil Sha|| 
■*1-Kar docs not have actual I'Oiitaet with the Ku(»hrah.'S. That it diil in 
former times is cntiridy possible. At ]iri*sc*nl the Shat| 4‘l-l)aLdiara hraia-hes 
otr from the Kii)dirates north of Diwaiiiya ami lh>ws thron^rli Wfaj. to the 
east of which it divid4>s into a inimher of .vtn'anis. Two of tlK*se. one turning; 
south heiwiH'n 'Jhrn and Bisniava ami the other, tin* Xahr Sahtn, flowing as an 
exh'iision of the Shatt el-Farahna around Kara to the south aial «*ast, 
unite to foriu the Sha|| el-Kar alHuit It miles s<aitheast td Fani.'^ From 
thomi* the Shall ol-Kar flows eastwanlly and turns southward somewhat west 
of Jokha, to end in a depression a little sontlM>ast of Tell Senkenu where it 
once formed a hirp*. nnirsliy lake, fjoftus haind evideiar that the Slia|t el- 
Kar and the Shatt el-llai united in his day to form a marsh from which a 
single stream tlowtsl into the nearhy ehannel of the Kuphrates.'*^ 

I)eviow< Channel of (he ,Shn(f el-Kar. 'J’he ehannel of the .Sha|t el-Kar Is 
murt* tortuous than uvaihihle maps indicate. Tlu're is considerahle deviation 
from the direct coarse mIucIi would ('Itaracterixe a canal nnah* hy man. On 
the other hantl, the tendency of a riv4*r in alluvial terrain to ^Icpart from a 
straight lino must he taken into ac^-oiint. Kven an artificial Mnsiiii wouhl 
proimhly do this if left to its own tendcnci(*s for n long time. However, in 
the altsenec of linal proof one u'ay or the other it is |NThups best to regard 
the Shall el-KAr ns a former iiornnd outlet for the watt*rs of the Euphrnfes 
through sontheru Babylonia. 


ShcIisu, 0}k fit., j». 70. 
la, p. ‘i± 


la, niHp an. 

**L«ftus, op. eit., |>. 120 f. 
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Width and Depth of the Shaft el-Kdr, There is great variety in the width 
aad deptii of the ShaU el-Kftr. The largest measiiremonts were taken about 
42* southeast of Tell Ilaninumi. where there is a ivadi over 200 feet wide and 
about 20 feet deep. Northeast of Tell Ilaimuam the Sliatt el-Ki\r is not 
constant in size. At some plnres it is about as large as at the above mentioned 
spot; at other places it is much smaller. In the southern part of its course, 
near Falehiya 10® 3»' northeast of Toll Senkera, it is about 100 feet wide 
and 8 feet deep. This diversity in the size of the present channel of the 
Shatt el-Kfir indicates tliat the river which once flowed in its course varied in 
width and depth to tlie same degree. In this respect the Shaft el-Kilr, when 
full of water, was not unlike streams which are active in southern Baljylonia 
today, e. g., the Shatf el-HiUa and the Shaft el-llai. 

Amount of Water in the Shaft eUKar. At no place was flowing water found 
in the Shaft cl-Ktlr. Somewhat east of its origin, i. e., a little over 10 
miles northwest of Tell HomniTun, stretches of partially-dried mud and a 
few pools were found. Still farther east no water was observed in the chan¬ 
nel, although a carpet of tliiu verdure indicated the presence of some moisture 
iu tlie soil. At tlie writer’s Imlting-idace, 42® southeast of Tell ijammfnn, 
tlie bed of the brood and deep cliauucl was entirely dry with no evideme of 
vegetation. A well sunk about 25 feet below the bottom of the clmniiel fur- 
ui^ed excellent drinking water. In the vicinity of Falehtya not far from 
Tell Senkera, the bed of the former river contained a shallow pool (Fig. 15). 
It was not |) 08 sible to examine every j)art of the Shatt el-Kflr with minuteness, 
and so no comjdete report as to moist s|M)ts, jiools, and wells is possible. IIow- 
ever, the oi)servations were extensive enough to warrant the conclusion that 
the Shall ol-Kar ha.s lost its function as a stream capable of sup|X)rting a 
settled population. 

HUei'oied Banks of the Shaft el-Kar. The banks of the Shall el-Kar do not 
consist of ridges raised high above tlie surrounding plain. In fact tlien* is 
little to indicate the location of the channel until one is almost at its edge. 
This is esjiecially true of the part north of Tell Ede. Whatever elevatious 
exist arc more prominent south of Tell Ede, but they seldom reach more than 
2 feet above the general level of the plain. It may 1)0 that there was more 
settling of silt in the lower jiart of the ShaH el-Kilr, causing an elevation of 
the beil of the channel and a consequent need for the building of higher banks 
in order to )>revent the flooding of cultivated fields. Andrac suggests that 
these dune-like l>anks were caused by sand blown from the desert and dejKM- 
ited due to tlie obstruction of growths along the sides of the stream.*' Such 


« ifnoG 10, p. 22. 
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a process M'ould bo imtural, ]nit one would exitcnd it to o[iorale with equal 
citect in tlio northern as well as the southern sections of the river course. 

Jluins aJottg the Skatf el-Kiir. No n*m«ins of nndonhttnl Ilnhylunian 
character were noted in tlie iimneiliate jiruxiniity of the Shnt.t el-Kar. All 
the ruins on its Iwiiiks represent fairly n^eeiit Arab oeeupalion. Tlie iK^st- 
j>reflervcd ruins arc those of Fulehiya, which is located on tin* Slii»t( «*l-KAr 
ul>ont miles a little northeast of Tell •'^nikera. According to Aiidrae, 
Falehtyn, c-onsistin" of a fortress and honsi-s, was built in 1003 by Faleh 
rashn.*“ The size of the fortress (Fi^;. ll) and its excellent eonstrnetioii of 
burnt bricks indicate the stn>n^th of the settlement. In spite of the dry c(»ii- 
dition of the Sbntt el-Kar at the time, as rejiortod by Andruc, there must have 
been enough w*alcr in the vic'inity of Falohiya to warrant the establishment 
of a toM'u. The dei-p subsoil of ibe elinuiiel may still have contained sufti- 
cieiit moisture for eonsidendile Riqiage into v’ells. Evi<leutly this w'lis not 
the case ill 102G, for the writer found Falehiya dogenerntiug into ruins and 
nimast deserted. CompIctely-destroyiHl and eiitirtdy-uiiinlmhited ruins, rejire- 
seiiting Arab villages occupied 4 or 5 deend(*s ago, were si«i>n at ditTercnt 
places along the Sliatt el-KAr. 

liehtioH of the Shaft el-KAr to ihr Shaft cn~yil. Shatt en-Xll is the 
modern iinine of an aucicoit stream whicli IIuwihI from the Kuphnites tliruugh 
southern Babylonia. It i.s known that Xip]>ur was u)K)ii its hanks, and Peters 
ivjKii'ts information from Arabs that it approached dokha and formerly 
reached Warka."® According to statements obtained by l^oftus from Aralis at 
Warka the stream which wnteriHl tliat city from the north w'as called Slndt 
en-XIl and hrniK'luNl off from tin* Nahr Saliiii,®® which is near Fara and 
which has lM*en ]Milnted out as one of the streams eontrihutiiig to tlie forma¬ 
tion of the Sliall el-Kar. .Vrieieiit ixa-onls indicate that tlie Eufihrates flowed 
by Hhuruppak, the ruins of whieh are at Kara, .\rabs at Warka iiifornuHl ihe 
writer that the stream at that site eiilhtl .Sliatt eii-Xtl used to l*riug water 
from the Shatt el-Kar. Alnmi S miles northeast of liumaitlia there is a 
stretch of sand-fllled river-lHnl wliieli is called Hiiatt en-Xll at the presimt time. 
Its a])]>enraiice is similar to the existing (’Oiiditiun of the old channel which 
Rjiproaches Warkn. but the exact relation of the two has not lieeii determinwl. 
Knough lias been stateil to show that tliere seems to bo some })OSsibility that 
the river-beds represente<l by the Shatt el-Kar and the Shaft en-Xil were 

•» Ihid., 10, p. 17. 

•• Peters, op. eit., 1, pp. 273, 274, 32»; 2, pp. 97, 100, 131, 143, 192. Fisher, op. eit., 
p. 0 f; ISehiipfuiid, op. cit., p. 30. 

*• Loftus, op. eit., p. 238. 
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connected with one another at one time^ but sufficient facts are not at hand 
to explain the nature of this connection.*^ 

4. The Cliaracter of Tell £de 

Tell £de is located 3 or 4 miles west of the Shot^ cl-KIlr, 16 miles noi’th- 
west of Tell Senkcra, and 8 miles south of Tell HtiminAm. Some diversity 
in interpreting tlte Arabic form of the name seems to exist. Fraser favored 
lU-Eed or Til~Ee<l;^ Loftus hesitntwl Mween Tel Ede and Tel Yedr:'^^ 
Audrae suggested 2'cII Id^ Tell Jid, or Telltd.** The peculiarities of the 
monnd will lie presented briefly. 

Size and Shape. If one includes the outer debris of Tell £de, the circum¬ 
ference of the area which it covers is about half a mile. However, the most 
(listinctix'o feature of Tell Ede is its irregular elevation (Fig. 18) which pro¬ 
jects the farthest from the plain on the northwest side. This caused Fraser 
to describe it as " a sharp, insulated, lofty ruin.” liOftus estimates its 
height at 90 feet.** Feters states that it is over TO foot high,®* while Audrao 
n^jiorts that it might be bi'tweeu TO and SO feet high.®^ The writer’s inde- 
jiendent culculution came to Udween TO and 80 feet. It is jKwsible that it 
was 90 feet high when Loftus saw it, but considerable weathering may have 
taken place in the last three quarters of a century. The steep sides of the 
main conical monnd arc dr^eply furrowed. Oti account of its impressive 
iip{)earuneo, us one approaches, evidciK'Cs of great antiquity are e.vpected at 
T.*U Edo. 

Conetruciion. There is nothing in the formation of the lofty prominenct'S 
which stiti8lk>s this cxj)ectation. Tell Gde consists of an immense pile of 
ilenscly-comiiressed earth, mainly sand, with not u single sign of brick-work, 
j^oftus descrilies the solid heap as a compact sandy mass,” ®* while Peters 
refers to it ns “ sand packed togetljor with iwk-like consistency.” Xo lines 
remain of the original form of the structure, if sucli it may l)e called. 

Dale. The lower stretches of debris arouud Tell Edc arc covered with 
many fragments of jiotterj’, which imsscss no outstanding characteristics. 
Only three pieces of iucise<l ware were found, with no typical omamentution 
capable of dating the sherds. The fact tliat no evidences of faience and 

** Pliny VI, 130, stntcK, "wd lungo teniimrc Euplinitcii pmec'lUM're Orclieiii ct accolae 
agros vig&iitos, uec nisi |i«r Tigrim defertiir in mare.** 

••Fr»*er, op. cif., 2, p. 141. •‘Loftus, op. ci/., p. 119. 

••Loftus, op. eit., p. 117. •• Peters, op. eil., i, p. 278. 

•*^OOa 10, p. 18. •^UDOO 10, p. 19. 
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glnsswart- wvin* ^limivcTc^l inrliiuK onij to nsiTiU- tin* rciiinhis to 
nuKlan timo:*. Vt»ry noticrablo is llu* tif spocinicns of flint artifacts, 

and this vvoiiiil ar^iie a;n)iRst an 4‘xtn>m<>)y early date for tlio c»i‘i;riii of the 
I'liiiis. Tile lioii’diseox'ery of Sumerian and llaliyloniaii auti4|iiiiirs on tlic 
site prevents final historical roiK'iusions. 

Iteinniiis at Tell Haininaiu 

An intoivstin^ site of an entirely ilifTerent type is Tell Maininrnn. loeaiHl 
aliout 5 miles west of the Shatt id'Kar and approximately miles smnh\\e>t 
of Jdkha. Tile arehacolo^tical prohlein prestuited hy 'Cell (linninam di\er;;es 
considerahly fruin that of Tell I'Me. hut its solution is rai less ilillieult. 

(renem/ Xuluir of Ihf ItuioM. Most of the elevathiiis at Tell Haniniaiii niv 
very low. eonsislinjf jd ** unilulatinns ” of debris. Tln-re situii to la- s<‘Veral 
detaeheil mounds, at least three, in an area whieh lias a diameter of alMiul a 
mile. Fras4>i* in 1S35 thought he saw elearly*inark«-d vi‘sti;;es of walls, run- 
niiio ill rig:ht angles to one aimiher. on the east and iiorili soles of Tell ifnm- 
niam.'*’* The writer had no opportunity to verify this oliSiTvathin. It is 
etu'vahle, however, that almost n eeiilnry of weatheriii^r may have diminisheil 
the traix's of tlnw walls. 

jS'mffrm/ l<urfnvp licMuinx. In itnitrust with tlie eeraniie rtumiins of 'Cell 
]*'.de. the low mounds of Tell Hiiiiimum rtwi^al pottery frap^menta whieh |H»iiit 
to And) uiriipation. Faieiiee is pn>sent and };Iasswai'e may la* found without 
dittieiilty. t)n the otluT hand, tin* puieral surface of Tell Mainmain. like 
that of Tell Kde. furnishes no aiiti(]uitii‘S of .Sumerian or Ihihylonian «»ri;.dn. 
Mention must he made of the fact that Is>l'tiis found three fni^nteiirs of an 
aiieieiit statue of “ lim*ly**rrained Idiu-k granite” at 'I'el! Haiiimain.*'’' (»ne 
fragment was a torso, natural sirs.*, with hamis (‘las|H>4i at the waist, a .i/ur- 
ment over the left shotihler. and a mutilated euneiform iiiseription on the 
hare rieht shoulder. Tin* H-ecnid fragment was the lower part of the slaiiie 
with similar defaeeil writhi;; on the ri;;ht hip and side. 'Che reinainiii;: frag¬ 
ment was an irre;fuhir l»l<M*k with a polished side sliuwin;; a friii^te of ^o>r- 
ment. Thesi* fra;;ments were parts of a statue of tfudea. the famous ruler 
of Lagash, mo4!eni Tello. Fetors expn'Ksed the view that the statue uiay have 
eome from Jdkha and that it cannot la; re^^arthtl as jiruof of the exrnuue 
antiquity of the ruins at Tell llainmam.'"" In fav4ir of this siipjiosition is 

*'* Fnii«ei‘, oil. fit., 2. 141 f. The iiiuuiiil is not meiitieitod hy name. 

nil. ciV., p. 115f. 

Cf. ivforeiufs in OS niid 00: Peters, op. n't.. 1. p. .120f; 2, p. 27af5 W/»Ot/ 

la, p. 22 f. 
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tlie fact that Arabs hold the site worthless as a source of archaeological 
objects, 

lituntuuia of a Brich Siruclure. The most striking ruin at Tell Hamm&m 
remains to be considered. This is a massire, hoUoM' pile of exceedingly thick 
walls about 40 feet high and about 80 or 90 feet square, Tliese walls stand 
a little to the northeast of the largest of tlie low mounds. When Fraser saw 
this structure in 183j it was already “split into four parts.”®* He could 
not decide whetlier t)ie “ bastion ” had been built hollow or solid. Judging 
by the impressions gained by all who have visited it,*®® including the writer, 
tlierc has been little change in the general sliape of this fractured, four-sided 
tower in almost a century. That the original surfaces of tlie structure are 
no longer intact is indicated by Fig. IG. The large unbaked cartli and straw 
briek.s arc 14| inches square and 5 inches thick. The brick-work is strength¬ 
ened by reed matting ]>laccd between the layers of construction. Loftus, 
on account of fragments found in the surrounding debris, concluded that tlie 
ruin possessed a burnt brick facing at one time.*®* No evidences of such a 
facing were found by the writer. It has been conjectured by some that these 
remains at Tell Hnmtnilm rejm'sont a Babylonian siggurnt. Its formation 
of sun-dried bricks witli strata of reed matting is favorable to this view. The 
lack of a burnt brick facing need nut be regarded os a serious objection, since 
the ziggurat at Warka, also constructed of unl>aked bricks and reed layers, 
{KKisesses no protection of this type. In lx)th cases the baked bricks may have 
been carricfl away during the period of intensive Arab occupation of soutlicrn 
Babylonia. However, tlie utter aUieuce of undoubted Babylonian antiquities 
at Tell HnmmAm makes it imjKMCsible to conclude definitely that this out¬ 
standing structure was formerly a temple-tower. 


G. Conclusions eonceriting the Sliatt el-Kiir Begion 

The present channel of the Shaft el-Kar runs hy the base of no prominent 
mound. The ruins along its course which it was possilde to e.xamine repre¬ 
sent Arab occupation. Tell Ede and Tell TIaminam are not extremely far 
from its western bank, but both these sites are singularly lacking in Baby¬ 
lonian remains. Jokha and Tell Medina (to be discussed later), two mounds 
of undoubted antiquity, are fairly close to its eastern bank, and Tell Senkorn 
was within reach of the marsh formed until recently by tlie river in the south. 
The mo<1eTatc proximity of all these mounds is significant, but it can be seen 
from all that has been presented that no definite evidence is at hand to prove 


Loftns, op. fit., p. 114. 
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how far liuck in history the Shatt cl-Kar Iwgan to wind its way tliroiigh 
southern Bubylonin. All tlmt can l)c said is that it was, in all ]>robahilily, 
tlic irrigating and transjioiting artery of n rich agricultural disiriet fur a 
long }>eriod of time. Proper 8te]»s in roclniiuing ilte waters of the Kiijtlirates 
may easily cause it to resuinc its former inMc. Otherwise the encroaching 
sands of tlic desert will oldii-orato it. 

C. Tlic Jlcgion of Kara and Ala'i llajuii 

Leaving the territory of tlie Sliatt el-Kiir, we a|»|*niaeli a n-gioii where 
two of the earliest centers of eivilixalioii in suutlierii Ualiylunia llourislKHl. 
At Kara lie the ruins of aiudeiit Shtirup|iak, minietl after the god Shurup]aik, 
while Abu IJatab n>|>reseiits Kistirra of <ild. Sluirupjiak’s fame is due to tlic 
fact that tlic Ik'sI known of tlie ciineifunn deluge iiurrutives mentions it as 
the liome of ri-napishliin, the Jlnhyluniaii counterpart of Xouli.'*'^ Tlie 
Kuphrates river (lowed by Slinrujipak wlien it thrived as a city, a |toiiit in 
early geograjiliy which sliould nut Im; forg<ittcii.’“^ lMaiio-i*iJiivex bricks and 
nri‘haic tablets found at Kara have lielped to <'Stublisli its aiiti<|uity as a site."’* 
A]ipare]itly Kisnrra, nlthuugli eonteniporaneous with SliuriijijNik, difi not exist 
prior to the ]K>rio<1 of the kings uf Sinner and Akkad."*' An iiiscriWd hriek 
of Itur-Shninash, son uf Idin-ilu, ruler of Kisurru, lias lieen found at Abh 
llalnb.""’ ll is reniarkahle that eX(*avalious Iiavc revealiHl jio renniins of 
large structures at either Kara or .\bu Haltib. Xeltlier site possessi'S eleva¬ 
tions of mure tlian medium heiglit. Both .Shuri)]»puk and Kisurra were cum- 
jilctely destroyed uliout 4(K)() years ago and wen* never rebuilt. Babyloiiiun 
history is silent concerning tliem. 

Kara is a rambling, irngular mound aliuiit five-sixths of a mile long and 
two-tliii'ds of a mile wide, intending all the debris. The an>a of the real 
elevations is smaller. On the other hand Aliu ilatah is a eompuct, alinact 
rectangular mound, ulxnit lialf ns long and not (juitc half so wide as Kura.***^ 
The value of the study of sites like Kura and Abu Jlatab can be understood 
from what has Ix'eii ]m>sented coiKKiriiing their liistory. Their debrLs, with 
very little exee]ition, does not rejin'scnt occupation later than the ancient 
Sumerian period. Weathering has uncovered quantities of sherds and flints 
on the refuse hen]>s which resulted from excavations, and it is ]>ossiblc to 

*"*Clay, A Jlchrcte hctugc Iftori/ in C'siiri/urwi, p. 7i, ). 11; p. 73, I. 23. 
reference in CI> p. 1117. 

MIfOa 17, pp. 4 fF. fjee Frankfort, Httidict in Earlii Pottery of the A'ear East, 
I. p. r.a f. 

King, op. cit., p. 29. 

15, p. 13 and note. 

For maps of the mins of FAra and Aba I^afab see MDOO 17, opposite p. 44. 
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examine what remaius iu tlic long trenches which were dug, particularly at 
Para (Fig. 19). In the same region are more recent ruins, the investigation 
of which i)roved equally interesting. 

Fam Poiiery. The ceramic fragments obtained at Fura should be of as¬ 
sistance in reconstructing the ))ottery history of Mesopotamia. Althougli no 
cxamjdes of old ])ainted ware were found, sherds with various incised decora¬ 
tions wore collected. Some reveal unique types of ornamentatiou, which siH>m 
to reiiresent tlic potters art of an early age. Bands of a thin slip alternating 
with hands made by removing tlie slip may be suggested ns a characteristic 
embellishment of earthenware in Meso|}otaniia during the latter pai-t of the 
third millennium B. C\ The absence of faience and glassware harmonircs 
with the view that SIniruppak never n^gained its place as a settled town after 
its destruction in the days of the kings of Sumer and Akkad. 

Fi\ra Stone. Arliptch. Truly remarkable 8j)ecinieus of the fliut-artificer^s 
skill were ])icked up at Kara. Some flint artifacts could l>e procured by 
diligent search at almost any plai'c witliin the circle of mounds, but in one 
jmrticular area of limited exU>nt they were present in gieat profusion, the 
flint and ol)si(lian Hnislie<l product mingling with flint cores and flint flakes. 
Possibly one should hesitate to draw a conclusion from such a discovery, but 
it may l>c imagined that a group of flint workers ouec plied their trade in 
this section of the ancient town, in tlie same way that metal workers of-i'upy 
a particular section of n xiit/ in an Trilq town today. Although this inference 
is o.\tremely conjectural, there need be no hesitancy in ex]>ressing a delinitc 
opiuiuu on one ])oiiit. The saw-blades of Fura, fa.<bioned from flints of 
different colors, some of them with variegated natural markings, some show¬ 
ing edges polislicnl with much use, ore not surpassed in workmanshii) by the 
finds at any otlior locality in the sun'eyed area, although Warka excels in the 
great quantity scattcrcMl among its debris. See Fig. 25 for types of Fara stone 
artifacts. 

.45u Hatnh Remami. Surface indications prove that Ab(i ITatab (Pig. 2(t) 
was subordinate to Fura as a cultural settlement. There is a marked infer¬ 
iority in the slicnls and flints found at the ruins of ancient Kisurra. Little 
distinctive potter)' was observed. The only fragments of decorated ware 
obtained would seem by their stylo to |)oint to sporadic Arab encainpments 
on the elevated parts of the debris. Two lliiiU of ]K>or workmanship were 
discovered. Tliese finds an* in am>rdan<*e witli the conclusions of Andnie 
and Xoeldekc who excavateil at Abft Hatab.'** It is important from the 
standpoint of the c*omparatiYe investigation of ancient sites to recognize the 


»•* JTDOO 17, p. 14 f. 
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fact that mouiicla lut'nted nnir oiu- aiiuth(*r may yu‘l«l <'ntiri'Iy «li(Tpr«*nt nn-hao- 
olo^fical <lata. Fnni ami Al»u Ijatab arc* an o.\iiin|iIt> of tliis priticipla, a« the 
latter ia only alaiut four milea sli;;htly northwest of tla* former. 

Mouttfh untr Ahii Jhtftih. A farther (leinonstratinn of llie principle 
wliieh has just. Ihh»ii stated is alT(»rde«l hy thrm* low inoiiiids. small in extent, 
lyiii^' eloH» to^r»‘ther a few huiidred yards in n imrlherly diivetion from Aha 
Ifatnii. A vasual examination of the one nearest Ahu Hatoh yielded moT«* 
than half a dozen flint artifaets, tM'Veral Ikmii;; of the saw-ldade tVjH*. One 
sluTil with iiK'isoil orniunentiition, ajipartmtly of aiieieiit style, was found. 
The middle and larjfest mound must have heeii (H-eiipied in the fslninie era. 
lieeause a };reat deal of faiemr and ^lasswaiN* was si-attered over its dehris. 
As to the tliird mound, no flints ami no .Vrahie ware uvre iiottsl. Some mm- 
desiTijit shenls w<‘iv idiserved. Ileiuv tiu* three mounds dilT<T laiieh as 1(» 
and eliaraeter. and n>present three distinet pericsls of (M*eup>itioii within 
an umisunlly small area. .\ndrneV wider examination of the mouiid> in the 
region of hViru and .Miii llafah reveals this phemnneiion on a lar^'tw s<*ah>.'*'*' 

.Ir<f6 Huhtu of AVrea/ Orirjin. Another type tif ruins, the dilapidated 
huildinpt of r(H-ently*desert(Hl .\rah villages, eaine under olisiTvation. .V 
elinrai'terislie example of siieh a site is Khanazriya,"" situated 4 miles south¬ 
east of Maradtya. Jt.s stron^-walleil forlit'ss with massive towi>r. its (*]o<e]y- 
idiistered, hutdike ehiy dwe]linp< with r(K)fs fallen in. and its puieral apiwar- 
anee of utter ne^hn’t pnaluee the impressi<»n of n omH* pros|aTous st<ttlement 
having; reaehed the first stage of erumhiing det'HileiiiH*. Not so many years 
ago it was inliahitod hy AtaIm miincrous enough to have a sheikh wlio jiridtsl 
liinis4'lf upon thi> strojtghold whicli he hail ere<*leil for llndr defen.^e. .\ hraiieh 
of the Shutt el-Karahna hrought plenty of water for use in the town and for 
irrigating ]iur|»osi>s. The ruins of Khnnazriya (Fig. *^1) have their eoiinter- 
}uirt at many loi*alities in this se<-tioii of the snrvevHl an'A, with varying 
degrees of deM-ent toward homogeneous dehris in evidenee. This ]K)ints to a 
time, not so long ago, when the country ])osseK<(‘d flowing strennis with a net¬ 
work of eoinHS'leil canals. 

Dry IrriguHott ('lunturU, The picture is completed hy the existenei* of 
waterless irrigation ehnnnels. not tilled with sand hlown from the desert, hut 
entirely oiK-n, sliowing that they wi-n* jierforming their function within rwtuxt 
years. Of particular interest is the manner in which tlie Sluitt el-Furahna 

''".V/KW 1(>. pp. ‘24-AO. Xcte rimrt of the area iavcbti^utod by Andrae upiiobite 
p. HO, 

Baglidiktl mapH hove (hia spelling. Note Haiiaairtye in Audrae'a chart. MlfOf/ lU, 
0p|>0Bit6 p. HO. 
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ends. At Maradl^’n it contains considerable water (Fig. 22) held back in 
part l»y a low barrage, be 5 'on(l which there is some flow for a short distance. 
On January 11, 1926, a mere rivulet was in the Nahr Sahln (Fig. 23) whit-h 
is only about 10 feet wide and 5 feet deep where it branches off from the 
Shaft el-Farahna, near Dajja. There are evidences tliat the Shntt el-Farahiia 
divides into two diy' channels east and southeast of Dajja.'* ^ The dry chan¬ 
nel which extends to the east of Dajja was traced. At one place it is 10 fi<i‘t 
wide and 4 feet deep, with bauks on both sides nl)out 2 feet a)x>ve the level 
of the plain, 20 or 30 feet from the main channel (Fig. 24). At the end of 
the channel, where the bauks are higher and thicker, there is a division into 
eight distinct channels spreading out fan-wise, at a ])oint which is almost 
due south from Abh Hatab and northwest from Filra. In a tour of investi¬ 
gation between this spot and Funi two dry canals miming parallel to one 
another were dlscovcreil, each lieing 3 or 4 feet across and several feet dwp. 
They seem to l>e extensions of the drj' cliaimel of the Shatt el-F»irahna which 
])asscs by Khanazrtya. It was ascertained that Uicse canal-lKtls separate near 
Fflra, the eastern one stopping at the edge of the nioimd. These details tti’e 
given to show the value of studying eviileuce.s of the past range of irrigation. 

D. West of the Shatt el-Farahna 

Another center in tlic former com})lcx culture of southern Baliyloiiia was 
locahnl al)out 16 miles northwest of Shuru]>pak, modern FAra. This ancient 
sphere of influence is represented toilay Iiy mounds which are chUkI Islian 
Bahriyat and Kl-Bahri Sharqi, whose giniernl ]x»itiou is west of the Slintt 
el-Famhnn. Interest in this region has lx?cu aroused by Professor Lungdoii^s 
view that IshAn BahriyAt covers the remains of the city of Isin.“* A jiowit- 
ful dynasty held sway at Isin in the last quarter of the third millennium 
B. C.,*” and hence tliere can l>e no indifference as to the actual Imutioii of ^h^^ 
site. For this reason a special effort was made to investigate the e.\lt'iisive, 
although low, elevations of IshAu BahriyAt and the small ucnimulutinn of 
debris at Kl-Bahri Sharqi. A comparative study of these two mounds yieldeil 
data which cannot lie ignored in an endeavor to reconstruct the histoiy* of 
this region. A brief enumeration of the results obtained will be suffkdent. 

1 . Ishan BahriyAt 

General Fealures. Siiwaid, about seven miles due east of IshAu BahriyAt, 
was used as a base for the e.\|>Ioration of the latter. The elevations of Ishan 

Andrae’s chart (sec prevtoiis note) has Beke. 

*’*L*ngdoii, op. cif., |ip. 100-111. “• King, op. r«t., pp. 309-319. 
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BnhriyAt arc so low* tliat oiio must approat*)t within a few* iiiilcs lirfore their 
outline is clearly (IctiniHl. Tlio mmiiids of the supposed site of Isiii are luw’er 
than those of Kara and Tell Senkera, and then* is no simihirity iK'tween tlieni 
and the iiii]KMdiig ruins of Warka. The eireumrennice 4if the debris of Ishaii 
Bnhriyut is about a mile and a half, but tlie most ]>romiiieut elevation. pre» 
sumahly the location of the temple or |Hdan\ Is little more than 13 fetd ah(»ve 
the level of the i>hiin. 

Pottery and Flintit. l’ri‘«Aral>ie pottc>ry fraj'iuenls prt'domimite at Ishan 
Bahriyat. The few exeeptions olaH'rved enn be ••x|>biimH| on the basis of tern* 
porary Arab oi'cn{mtion. Very little ineistnl ware was found. Two pirns 
exhibiting early painted decoration \v«ti* ohtaineil. In a eari‘fiU search of two 
da 3 'S several jawrly-shaiKHl siuv-hlades weii* sismred. An nnN)W-lioad (Fip. 
31b) slionld Im‘ mentioned os (»ne of the finds at IshAu Bahriyat. Both |)oftory 
and Hints su;;^est that the site repnsents the remains of an ancient city. 

Jirome Ohjrvls. Two olgects of bronze (Kig. 31e). eaeli IJ inches long, 
w’ere found on the surfnet* of the debris. One is shapinl liki^ a verv slender 
spenr-point and the other is forked. Tinw may have hi>en ]iarls of aneieiit 
implements, or ornanieats ailixed to huger ohj«‘et'i. Aiiotlier gI^m]l^e of the 
life that omv eeidered in this site is furnished by these hronxu antiquities. 
See Laiigdoii, JCj-rtinifioHM nt A’wA, 1, pi. Will, no. 3. for similar bronze 
objects. 

tSVal Cytiudrrx. Two S4‘al eyiiuders of urt'haie type and material iiia\' lie 
accepted, one of tlumi tentativc-ly. as furthiT testimony voneeriiing llw age of 
the remains at IsliAii liahriyat. (hie was found uii the mound itself, but tlie 
other w'os iKuight at Suwaid from an .\rab who affirmed that lie had gotten 
it at Ishan Bahriyat. Both Si^nl eylimiers are of sliell and are much worn, 
so that it is difliciilt to repru<1un> witli exactness what was engraved upon 
them. However, the siinjde lines of the liguros sc*em to reprc'sent early rather 
than late art. 

Door Xo doubt iiewl U* felt us to the aiitiipiit.v of a site where 

door sockets of a {•ertain type are fouinl. Two, one of white stone, the otlier 
of black (Fig. 3G), were discovered at Ishaii Bahriyat, eaidi Hlsiut a foot in 
diameter. Ciifortunntoly no insc-riptions had lieen {ilnctHl upon these dimr 
sockets, and hence their value for exact dating is ininimizeil. but their shape 
and general appearance classify them as ancient. 

•Sizex of BrieVx. Tsolate<l bricks were found at various places. They wen' 
more numerous on tlie liighe.st elevation where l*rofes.sor Laiigdou dug a 
trench in 13*?4. Tlie following sizes were iiotcfl: 1 ft. 7 in. s^juare, in. 
thick; 1 ft. 1 ill. square, 4A in. thick: 1 ft. 1 in. .'^{uare. H in thick; 1 ft. by 
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6J in. bv t\ in. One brick 1 ft. 1 in. square was pierced in the center by a 
hole about 2^ in. in diameter. There were some specimens of smaller bricks, 
but none of tlie [dano-eouvex type was obsenetl. The great variety of bricks 
found at Islian Bahriyat indicates the complex life which existed at the site. 

Jn$cript\onB on Bricis. Ishan Baljriyat has fumishetl bricks with inscrip¬ 
tions of three kings of the Isiu Dynasty. The first stamjierl brick to be ob- 
taiiKHl boie an inscrijition of Libit-Ishtar.'*^ Professor Langdon secured 
bricks stam])ed with inscriptions of JBnlil-liaui and Ishme-Dagan.*” In these 
inscriptions each of the three kings is styled ** King of Isin, king of Sumer 
and Akkad.””" The writer found part of an Enlil-b&iii brick (Fig. 39) 
and discovered ])art of a brick with the first setdion of an inscription of BOr- 
Sin. king of Vr, indente<l by means of a stylus (Fig. 40).”" In addition, 
botli Professor Isingdou and the writer found bricks stamped with a fami¬ 
liar Jns<*ri])tiou of Nelniclmdremr II. 

/dsa/i/y of Ihe SUe. All the main methods of judging a site agree in 
ascribing great antiquity to the ruins of Ish&n Bnhriyilt. While certain of 
its antiquities revert to an earlier date end others lielong to a later date, the 
bulk of the evidence thus far in hand, i. e., three inscrilwl bricks of the I?in 
Dynasty and one of the Ur l)yna.«ty, indicate the e.vi8tence of a prominent 
city on this spot during the last quarter of the third millennium B. (!. Xo 
olh<*r equally good sife is available at present for the city of Isin. Hence 
there is a temjitation to infer rliat Ishdii Rahriv&t represents that ancient 
center of imiierial rule. This may lie the correct conclusion, ns there can lie 
no doubt that IshAn BahnyAt consists of tlie diH>ris of a city which was 
important in Sumerian times. There is also evidence that it lasted until the 
Keo-Babvlonian ])eriod. However, a final, scientific decision concerning this 
qiiMion is not }K>ssihle at present. Brrckg containing inscriptions identical 
with those obtained at Ishan BahriyAt have )>een found at other mounds.’” 
It is for this rea<ion that additional data must lie awaited before the problem 
can be solved. E.xcavations at IshAu BahriyAt, wiiich could be carried on with 
a l>ase at the Sbatt el-Farahna, ought to furnish highly interesting results. 


1022, p. 431; Clay, A HebrfK ftefuge Htory in C'uNd/orm, p. 80. 

“‘Lugiil n«i-inki*jia IiirhI k{*4’n>gi ki*uri. Cf. SAKl pp. 204*207; Langdon, op. 
cit., p. llOf. 

*"The part of the iii«t*riptU)n upon the brick in as foUowit; dBar*<i,Sin XibruM-a 
dKn*ni*U mti-pad-Ida] »ag-[uJi] S*<l(En*ni*kaJ. “Bilr-Sin, wlioae name Enlil has 
chotien in Xijipur, who bun [lifted up] the head of the temple [of Enlil].” Cf. SAKt, 
p. 196, h. 

Cf. SAKI p. 204. 
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2. Kl'Bahri Sharqi. 

General Features. £l>Bahri Sharqi, which lies 2 milca southeast of Ish&n 
Bahriy&t, is a mound almost rectangular in shape about a thir<l of a mile long, 
500 feet wide and 12 to 15 feet high. lU slight elevation ami small extent 
made it seem insignilicaut and causal one to feel that little of value eoiild lx* 
expected from its remains. This anticipation was not sustaiiUKl by the facts. 

Bricks. Many bricks of different sizes were exposed on the surface of the 
motmd. Attention was directed immediately to examples of plano-convex 
bricks, marked with finger-strokes, indicating connection with the pn**Sargonic 
epoch. Three stamped fragments of flat bricks wore found, the insvri)>tions 
seeming to be of B(lr-Sin.“* Kl-Bal.iri Slmnji must therefore Ik? inclmlt*d 
among southern Babylonian sites (‘ontaiiiing remains of Sumerian timiht. It 
coiild be investigated thoroughly in connection with excavations at UhAn 
Bahn'ylt. 

Pottery and Flints. Very striking inciwul sherds, with unusual designs 
crudely dramn, were found. Mingled with this ware were ^lottery fragments 
with incised ornamentation of a]»{)areiit Arab origin. A detiiiite period of 
Arab occupation in A1d)^id times is indicated by many beautiful specimens 
of faience nnth characteristic designs, mainly in black upon a bluish-gn*en 
background. No worked flints w'ere found. 

Nature of ike site. El-Bahri Shan|i M'as contem|>orary with Ishan Bahriyat 
in ancient times, barring the dubious possiljility that the ancient debris of 
the former was brought to it from the latter. There is enough diITi*renec in 
the character of their debris, however, to make this implausible. Furthermore. 
lill-Bahri Sharqi lasted much longer as an occupied site than Ishan Bahriyat. 
The only reason which can be suggested for this is that Kl-Bahri Sharqi was 
more favorably situated for the maintenance of irrigation in its environs, 
although it must be admitted that no evidence of this was observed. 

3. Tell ‘Aqbi. 

This is a medium-sized, clearly-defined mound on the west bank of the 
Shatt el-Farahna, not far from where it branches off from the Shatt cl- 
Dagh&ra. There were few indications on the surface of Tell *Aqbi which 
could serA'e as a clue in determining the character of the site. Only two pieces 

***The srcliaic character of the inscription proves its antiquity, hut not enough of it 
remains on the fragment now in the possession of the writer to reveal its nature with 
definiteness. 


4 
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of distinctive pottery with incised omamentation were found. These negative 
Tosulta cannot be regarded as final, if the mound to be described next may be 
taken as a criterion. 


£. The Shaft el-Dagh&ra Hegion. 

The Shaft ehDaghara winds its way through an area in which there are 
several mounds representing ancient cities. The town of *Afaj, formerly sur¬ 
rounded by a marshy section known as the ‘Afaj Swamps, has been the center 
from which explorers and excavators have worked in this region. No remains 
going back to antiquity have been found at the very edge of the Shaft el- 
Daghfira. The fame of the great city of Nippur overshadows that of all other 
ruins of this part of southern Babylonia, but an archaeologioal survey must 
take account of small as well aa large accumulations of debris. The discussion 
which follows indicates that an insignificant moimd like Ish&n Hftfudh may 
yield highly interesting and very valuable material. 

1. Ish&n H&fudh. 

Aecidtntal Discovery. Ish&n H&fudh is so small that it is almost imper¬ 
ceptible at a distance of a mile, cxpecially if there is a little haze in the air. 
To one riding along it appears as an ordinan' sand-drift rising slightly above 
the level of the plain. The expedition of the writer, aftei visiting Tell *Aqbi, 
had reached Badr on the Shaff el-Daghfira. During the usual social gathering 
in the sheikh’s reed house at Badr, an Arab brought in a brick stamped with 
an inscription of Ur-Ninurta, one of the kings of Isin. Inquiry revealed the 
fact that it had come from Ishin Hafudh, less than a mile south of Badr. 
The stay in that region was prolonged until the next day so as to give more 
time for the examination of this hitherto unknown and uncharted ancient site. 

Qeneral Description. Ish&n H&fudh proved to be a mound less than two- 
fifths of a mile in perimeter, the highest point rising only alx)ut 10 feet above 
the level of the plain. Al>out an eighth of a mile north of Ish&n H&fudh is 
a smaller mound which the Arabs aay is related to Tshan Hlfudh. These two 
mounds are bonlered on the east by the dry channel of a canal extending to 
the south. An interesting rectangular mound lies across the channel and a 
little to the northeast. This mound measures about a sixth of a mile in length 
aitd about a tenth of a mile in width. Its surface debris failed to prove either 
ancient or Arab occupation. Wiether it was connected formerly with the 
mound of Ish&n H&fudh could not be determined. 

Surface Hemaius. The surface of Ishan H&fudh furnished very little in 
the way of pottery fragments. Two very small pieces of rough incised ware 
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u'cre found. Half a dozen flint artifact.^, two with evidences of serration, 
vere obtained. The end of a bronze needle with eye intact, some beads (Fig. 
31e), and a small rectangular seal (Fig. 3lo) were also secured. 

Brick Structure. There is a diminutive spur on the eastern side of Isb&n 
H&fudh. A cavity made by Arabs revealed a hollow, tower-like structure, 
consisting of a circular brick wall with an inner diameter of 5 feet, 3^ inches, 
and an outer diameter of 7 feet, i inch, composed of bricks, shaped like parts 
of sectors, flttc<l together with precision, each brick measuring 1 ft. 4^ in. 
lo])g, in. wide at one end and 1 ft. in. wide at the other end. It was 
discovered that not every brick was stamped, but all the inscribed bricks 
e.xamiued bore the same inscription of Ur-Ninurta,^’* which had been noted 
on the brick brought for inspection in the first place. There can be so doubt 
that this structure was built in the time of Ur-Kinurta who reigned about 
22(Hl B. C. Fig. 2C rcjiresents a typical, partly-broken Ur-Ninurta brick from 
Ishaii !H4fudh. 

Seal Impremons. As a result of Arab diggings many specimens of clay 
huUae were found. Upon definite assurance in Badr that they came from 
Ishan Hdfudh they were bought. PictiuTS of the l)est of these tags, originally 
attached to sacks of produce, are presented in Fig. 37. The original purpose 
had been to discuss them fully in this report, but it has Iteeii found that a 
complete description of all their characteristics must be reserved for another 
article. Their general style and the cuneifonn script written upon a few by 
means of a stylus indicate that they belong to the Neo-Babylonian and possibly 
Persian periods. Unless the word of Arabs that they came from Ish&n Hftfudh 
is false, they prove that the site in question had a long history. 

2. Bism&ya. 

Exient of Huins. Tlie collection of mounds at Bismaya covers an area about 
, a mile long, with a circumference of 3 miles. From Sukhairi, at a distance 
of aiwut miles, the elevations of Bisnidya are clearly visible. The general 
api>earanee of its contours is similar to that of Fara. Upon approaching one 
gains the impression of compact debris with spurs rising at various places. 
Fig. 28 show's an excavated section of Bism&ya. 

Eoticry and Flints. The ruins of Bismaya are singularly lacking in sherds 
with distinctive ri'pes of decoration, cither painted or incised. No evidences 
cf faience were noted. A good handful of flint artifacts, with flne specimens 

SAKl p. 204; K5nig« von lain. No. 1. Cf. Barton, JAOB 40, S, pp. 231230, 
for diiM'UMiun of Sin-urta ^ Xin-vratk. 
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of saw-blades, was found in wandering over the mounds. Part of a sym> 
metrical arrow-head was obtained. 

3. Tell Dulaihim. 

Location and Site. About two miles almost due north of 'Ibra, which is a 
large town on the Shatt el-Dagh&ra, a comparatively small mound is located. 
Its highest point rises 25 feet above the level of the plain and its base has a 
circumference of a))Out one-tenth of e mile. I^w accumulations of debris 
spread to the east of the mound. The western side of the tell has a broad 
and deep ravine. 

Surface Remaine. The mound yielded few distinctive ceramic specimens. 
No Arab faience or glassware was noticed. Two sherds with peculiar incised 
decorations and several flint saw-blades were found. Due to Arab diggiugs 
brick-work was exposed at two pieces. At an excavated spot on a low mound 
beside the main elevation the bricks vrere 1 ft. 2f in. square and in. thick. 
In a cavity on the main mound the top part of a hollow, turret-like wall 
appeared. The rectangular bricks were 10^ in. long, 5| in. wide and 2^ in. 
thick. The diameter of the enclosure formed by this wall measim*d nl>out 7 
feet. Some of the bricks in this wall were chipped at the corners so as to he 
fitted with greater precision in the circular wall. No plano-convex or stamped 
bricks were observed. The general impression gained from the mound was 
that of antiquity, but its exact age and identity could not be determined. 


4. Tell Drehem. 

Location and Size. Tell Drehem is located 3 miles east of 'Afaj and 
six miles southeast of Tell Nuflar. According to measurements its ruin.< are 
not quite four-fifths of a mile in circumference. At the highest point Tell 
Drehem is about 25 feet above the level of the plain. 

Description of Surface. There are many evidences of Arab excavations at 
Tell Drehem. The whole surface seems to have been gone over in a search 
for antiquities, and this is in harmony with the fact that many early cuneiform 
documents have come from this site. Fragments of Sumerian tablets could 
be picked up here and there. Nothing special was found in the way of pottery, 
and this was also the case with regard to flints. Faience was not noted. 


refereiicM to Drehem in Uomiiicl, ^thnoloffie uiid Ocographie ds4 Attcn Ori¬ 
ents, p. 1022. 
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5. Tell Nuffar. 

Magnitude of Ruins. Tell NufTar, the site of ancient Nippur, is situated 
4 miles in a northerly direction from 'Afaj. With its various mounds rising 
100 feet above the plain it is the only investigated site in the surveyed area 
which compares favorably with Warka so far as prominences are concerned. 
In extent it is much smaller^ however, as the area covered by its ruins is not 
quite 200 acres.’** In other words, the remains at Warka.*** are more than 
live times as widespread as those at Tell Nuffar. Despite this differenct* in 
size Tell Nuffar makes a strong appeal to one’s imagination. Its majestic 
temple min, its lofty piles of ddbris, their division into two parts by a broad 
depression where an ancient stream flowed, and a dense profusion of pottery 
fragments scattered eveiywhere cause one to feel that its elevations are a 
worthy residuum of a city whose history ranged from the period of Sumerian 
kings to the era of Greek rulers. 

Present Slate of Temple Area. The writer visitt^d tlic uncovered temple of 
Nippur about a quarter of a century after the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania finished its final campaign at the site. It was surprising to note 
that such a small amount of weathering and cmmbling had taken place. The 
general outlines of what had been rcveah*<l when work stopped in 1900 were 
still discernible, as can be seen in Fig. 29.*** To be sure, there has been 
some yielding to the elements of nature. Edges which w'erc left sharply 
defined have become somewhat rounded, rains have furrowed gullies which 
have carried sediment to the lowest levels, but the slowmess of the process 
indicates that Mesojwtamian mounds do not change very rapidly. 

Poilery and Flints. In variety of pottery remains Tell Nuffar, as one 
would expect, ctjuals Warka and excels most of the other mounds visited. 
Among the sherds gathered there is a fair representation of old painted 
ware similar to that found at Warka (Fig. 8). See Fig. 30 for types of 
Ni])pur painted ware. It is perhaps significant that at both Nippur and Erech 
skill in decorating earthenware with imposed colors should have been suffi* 
ciently developed at an early time to cause the ceramic fragments at both 
sites today to contain so many characteristic examples of an art, the peculiar 
style of which belongs to primitivc-Sumerian times. Furthermore, Tell 
Nuffar proved to be exceptionally rich in sherds with incised decorations, some 
of which seem to conform more to ancient vogue than Arab patterns. Flints 

*•* Hilprecht, op. eit., p. 641. 

See note 45. 

*** See picture opposite p. 453 in Bilpreeht, op. cit. 
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were found on the surface of Tell Nuffar, but there was no approach, even in 
a slight way, to the enormous quantities gathered at Warka. The two cities 
paralleled one another in history from the third millennium B. C. to within 
A few hundred years of our era. Cuneiform documents from both mounds 
are at hand to prove this. The question arises as to whether further light can 
be gained from ])ottery and flints. The answer can be in the afhnnative so 
far as painted ware is concerned. Both cities existed in the age which is 
characterized by the type of pottery found at Tell el-Obeid, an age which 
according to Mr. Woolley preceded the early dynasties of Ur in the fourth 
Diillennium B. From the standpoint of worked flints, if an aeneolithiu 
date for them may he accepted, it would seem that Warka antedated Nippur 
as a large settled community. 

F. East of the Euphrates })ctween Diw&nlya and Khidhr. 

Advancing southward from Diwiniya to Khidhr, with main intermediate 
headquarters at Itumaitha and 8am&wa, the mounds to the cast of the 
Euphrates wore studied as much as was feasible. Itising water in the canals 
and swamps adjacent to tlie Euphrates impeded this part of the survey. No 
former scrutiny of this region from the standpoint of possible ancient remains 
is known to the writer. Hence the mounds examined proved unusually inter- 
eating. The discussion of this part of the survey will follow the order in 
which the sites were visited. See Map 4 for chart of most of the mounds. 

1. Tell Misrij. 

Location and Size. About 13 miles southeast of Dlw&n!ya and 4 miles east 
of the Euphrates is a mound which local Arabs call Tell Misrij, although its 
name is written Masri on the Baghdad Sur\’C)*s map. Its highest i)cak i.s 
about 20 feet above the level of the plain, and its circumference at the base 
is a little over half a mile. From the Euphrates it stands out as a very* dis¬ 
tinct elevation. A large irrigating ditch full of water reaches its environs 
and cultivated land was observed on all sides. 

Surface Remains. Some incised pottery was found, but no painted ware 
was noted. At the same time the absence of faience and glasswai'e suggestctl 
pre-Arabic remains. Worked flints were not observed. Uninscribed bricks 
were found, mainly at the summit of the mound. The standard bricks meas¬ 
ured Hi in. square and 3 in. thick. 

*** Woolley, TAe Antiquariet Journal, 0, 4, 394. 
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2. Ab5 Sijim. 

Location and Size. About 3 miles in a southerly direction from Tell Misrij 
is the mound of Abd Sijim. Located al>out li miles from the Kuphratos, it 
rises to a height of 15 feet alwve the level of the plain. Its debris, some of 
which consists of low-lying elevations, is about four-fifths of a mile in 
circumference. 

Surface Bemains. Painted u'are, faience, and glassware were not noted 
among the sherds. One flint artifact was discovered. Many broken bricks 
and some bitumen fragments were lying about. Xo complete brick was 
obsen'ed and no inscriptions w*ere disc-overtnl. 

3. Ish&n el'Hamra. 

Locaiion and Size. Five and a half miles not quite due south of A))h Sijim 
and alK}ut a mile from the Euphrates is a mound indicatetl on the map as 
Tell Kalmir. This is evidently a misjiriiit, ns local Arabs call the site Ish&n 
el'Hamra. The total circumference of the ruins is a little over a mile. An 
isolated hill of the debris is 20 feet high and more than ai\ eighth of a mile 
around the base. 

Surface Hemains. The pottery found here proved to be somewhat similar 
to tliat of Tell Hisrij and AbQ .Sijim. Some unusual incised decorations were 
noted. The debris contained a little faience and glassware. No bricks were 
observed on the iso]fite<l mound, but there was a definite reddish color around 
the top as if of disiniegmtetl bricks. Some broken uninscrilx^ bricks were 
observtHl on the lower elevations. 

4. Umm ud-Dud. 

Location and Size. The small mound of T'mm ud-Dfid lies 10 miles south¬ 
east of Ish&n el-Hamra and 4 miles from the Euphrates. Its height is betw'een 
7 and 8 feet, and its eirciimference is a little over a sixth of a mile. 

Surface Henutim. Ma<t of the lottery ks undecorated. Hardly any incised 
ware and no flints or bricks were noted, but some faience was found. The 
impression gained was that the m<»inid doe.s not Indong to the age of the three 
preceding ones, but might be placed in the period of Arab occupation. 

5. AbO Qarn. 

Location and Size. Eight and one-half miles northeast of Humaitha and 7 
miles east of Vmm ml-l)ud is a mound which is recorded on the map as 
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>[uqRrran. According to local Ar&be its name is Abil Qarn. It consists 
mainly of a number of small mounds, the highest of whidi is 20 feet above 
the plain. The remains of an old wall could be seen curving out from this 
mound to the east and turning towards the south, apparently reaching other 
mounds of the group. 

Svrfaef liemains. A great deal of Arabic ware was found on the mound 
and scattered over the plain for miles. Bricks of clay and straw were found 
at tile top of the highest elevation. There were some uuinscribed burnt bricks 
on the side of the same mound and on the lower elevations. Much-worn bricks 
were Hi in. square and 2 in. thick; an unworn brick, 12 in. square and 3 in. 
thick. 

G. Dalha. 

jA)cation and Size. A short distance northwest of Abfi Qam is a mound 
called Dalha, about 10 feet high and onc-fifth of a mile in length, with a 
smaller, irregular width. A little northwest of Dalha is a smaller mound 
about 120 yards long and 10 feet high. Arabs connect this mound with Dalha. 
Neither mound has been charted upon maps. 

Surface Hemains. Both Dalha and its neighboring mound contain quantities 
of Arabic ware, faience, glass, m\d sherds decorated with dots. At the same 
time there exists a good deal of rough incised ware of unique designs. No 
bricks were found. 

7. EI-Hnnirn. 

Location and Size. About 9 miles southeast of Abu Qarn and 11 mile.? 
almost due cast of Bumaitha is a mound, not marked on the map, which is 
called £l-namra by local Arabs. The site contains a circle of elevations, little 
higher than 10 feet on the average. There is a large level plain in the center 
of the ridges of debris, with a broad opening towards the north. The diameter 
of the area of mins is about a quarter of a mile. 

Surface Rem/dne. The pottery of El-Hamra is very plain. Little Arab 
faience or glassware was found. Numerous uuinscril)ed bricks, 11 in. square 
and 2| in. thick, were visible. 

$. Ish&n AbO Dannin. 

Location and Size. Eight miles almost due north of Sam&wa is Ishftn AbO 
Dannin, a group of irr^lar mounds about 10 feet high, greatest length 
of the ruined area being about 125 yards. The soft earth of the debris is 
marked uith many gullies. 
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Surface Remains. The pottery observed was fair in amount and of ordinary 
character, although some fine thin ware was found. No faience or glassware 
was noted. A fragment of an uninscril)e<l burnt hriek was found on the 
highest elevation. 

£). Abfl BhalJha. 

Locaiion and Size. Throe miles a little to the southeast of Abd Dannin is 
the mound Abu DliaUha of irregular form about 130 yards long and not quito 
10 feet high. 

Surface Rem<uns. Pottery proved to be less in evidence than at Abd 
Dannin. Very little ware denoting Arab occupation was observed. Regular 
lidges of earth on the mound seem to be the remains of clay walls forming a 
i-ectangular enclosin-e. Kxamination disclosed no bricks. 

10. Tell Hamar. 

Location and Size. Tell Hamar is located 11 miles northeast of Samaw’a, 
and 3 miles northeast of Abd Dhaltha. It consists of a collection of low 
mounds extending over a moderately-large area. I^ack of time prevented 
obtaining exact measurements. 

Surface Itemains. Very little pottery was noticed and there were no sherds 
of a distinctive character. At one place Arab excavations had revealed a 
strongly-built wall. The bricks, 12 in. square and 3 in. thick, proved to be 
usinscribed. A thick whitish mortar was found betw'een the bricks. 

11. Ishdn Imsawal. 

Location and Size. About three miles southeast of Tell Hamar is Ishftn 
Imsaw*al, recorded Ish&n cl-Masul on the map. It is about one-seventh of a 
mile long, very narrow', and less than 10 feet high. 

Surface Remains. The few pottery fragments found possessed no distinctive 
characteristics. Ko bricks were noted. 

12. Long Ridge of Sand. 

Four miles east of Ishdn Imsawal is the northern part of a long, narrow, 
mound-like formation. Its length is about 2 miles, and the highest point at 
the north is about 25 or 30 feet above the level of the plain. Ko vestiges of 
artificial construction were found. It has evidently been formed by drifting 
sand stopped by desert bushes. Many cone-like projections were noted at 
various places on its surface. Investigation showed that they consisted of 
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sand piled up around scrubby growths. Neither pottery nor bricks were 
observed. Some sherds were noticed on the plain nearby, but these were 
probably the result of Arab encampments, as a large inland lake was close at 
hand. From the highest point of this ridge Warka at a distance of 12 miles. 
Tell Kdc at a distance of 10 miles, and what seemed to be Tell HammAm at 
a distance of 2U mi)c.>i were plainly visible, with no intervening prominences 
np]>caring on the plain. 

13. Conclusions concerning the Mounds east of the Euphrates. 

This part of the sun’ey u’as concluded with an interesting and instructive 
boat trip from Khidhr to within a short distance of Warka. High water in 
the Euphrates and adjoining canals and the consequent extension of the 
submerged area Wtwwn the Euphrates and Warka made this possible. Thus 
the survey from DTwaniya to Khidhr and Warka was linked with the survey 
from Nasirlya to Warka. This study of mounds not far from the east bank 
of the Euphrates revealed no antiquities which could Im> connected definitely 
with Sumerian or Babylonian times. Some remains sugg(*stetl pn^AralHc 
occupation, but no clue was i^daincd as to how far back in the historic periml 
we must go for the origin of the sites. Early mounds of importance should 
present some indubitable surface evidence of antiquity, such as plano-convex 
bricks or inscrilxid ))rieks. Nothing of the kind was discovered along the 
Euphrates hetueen DTwAivIyu and Nfisirtya. It seems apparent, therefore, 
that M'hat is now called the Shatf cl-ITilla was not n main l)ranch of the 
Euphrates in ancient times,**' unless early ()6bri.s of the mounds along its 
course has been entirely covered by the dei)osits of later occupations. 

G. The Shatt el-Kai Region. 

There is a branch of the Tigris, called the Shatt el-TIai, which, se])arnting 
from the main channel at Kfit el-Amara, flows in a general southerly direction 
through lower ‘Iraq. The indications arc that it formerly lost itself, like the 
Shatt el-KAr, in an extensive marsh from which a single stream emerged to 
unite with the Euphrates. At one time it api)arently joined the Euphrates 
more directly, running in a more or less straight line from Shatra to the 
neighborhood of Nisiriya. During the AbbAsid period either the main channel 
of the Shatt cl-J^i south of Kflt el-Hai or a branch of it flowed in a more 

***The permit fur tlie Rur\-cy did not include the west hank of the Shaft el^Hilla, 
but it could be obsen’cd from the east hank. Xo mound at all comparable with Warka 
or Tell NuiTar was noted innnediateiy west of the Shatt el-Hilla between Dlw&ntja 
and Nlfirtya. The mounds of Ur and Eridu are southwest of Xilfirtya. 
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easterly course through Wfeit, Tell er-Basafn, etc.*** At present only a small 
part o£ the volume of the Shatt eHIai reaches Shatr®- A short distance above 
the town just mentioned there is a Wud of the main channel to the east con¬ 
necting with the submerged ivgitm which in the season of high water is a 
northward extension of Hanimar lAike. 

The Shatt eUTIai, unlike the Shatt ot-K&r, has continued as an active part 
of the natural irrigating I'ystem of southern Mesopotamia. There are fluctua¬ 
tions in its volume due to the rise and fall of the Tigris. In this respect the 
Shatt el-Hai is a type of all unobstructed channels connected with the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, the varying flow of which determines the water-supply ainl 
prosperity of the countr)'. Whereas the Shatt cl-Kftr is an empty channel 
along whose course only ruins of funner habitations may be seen, the Shatt 
el-Hai is a stn^ani with tlouri.<ihing towns, well-cultivated patches of ground, 
and attractive (talni gardens at various ))ointe aloug its banks. However, there 
arc gooil reasons for su]>posing tlmt the jircsent condition of the region through 
which the Shatt cl-Hal flows is far inferior to what it was when the art of 
field irrigation and soil culti\'ation m'us practictKl much more intensively end 
assiduously than now. 

The journey from XAsiriya t«> Sliatra was acc'omplished by means of an 
antomohile. The swollen state of the Shatt el-Hai permitted easy travel by 
boat from Shatm to the north. At the same time there was op{>ortunity for 
frequent stops in order to investigah* )>oth sides of the stream. Horses could 
be obtained, when necessary, for long trips in various directions from impor¬ 
tant centers. Flooih in the rantifying channels connected with the Shatt 
el-Hai were advancing towards the high-water mark, and so the movements 
of the ex]»e<lition on land were somewhat circuinscril>ed. It was not always 
feasible to go liy lioat in canals radiating from the Shatt el-TIai towards 
mounds in the distauco, as suffleiont depth of water was liable to cease sud¬ 
denly in a region where no horses were available for the continuance of the 
journey. Hence the original sco|)e jdaiincd for this part of the survey had 
to la* curtailed somewhat, and on this account .16kha, the site of ancient Umma, 
could not bo visited. The des(*ription which follows indicates what could Ix) 
done in the allotted time. 

1. Tello. 

Location and Size. Ten mile.< due north of Shatra and three miles east of 
tile Shaft el-Hai lies the famous collection of ruins known as Tello, the site 
of ancient I^gash. In our day Tello stands in a desert environmeut during 
the season of di'siccatioii and has considerable marshy territory in its neigh- 

***Strerk, hie .-Urc Lendtekaji Bahtflonien iiaeA den .lra6i«riteii Oeogr^phen, p. 38 f. 
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borhood during the eoason of high water. The debris consists of higher and 
lower elevations, the area of which is approximately oval in form, about 2^ 
miles long and 1} miles broad. The two highest elevations are 60 feet and 
5f> feet above the level of the plain.”’ In impressive magnitude Tello docs 
not compere favorably uith Warka and Tell Nuflor, but belongs to the 
Senkora, FUra and Bism&ya class of mounds. 

Present State of Ruins. Tello presents the appearance of a site deeply 
])robed by excavations. As one waudei-s over the mound evidence of digging 
ie encountered everywhere (Figs. 32 and 33). The ruins of ancient Lagash 
have seemingly been explored more thoroughly from an archaeological stand¬ 
point than any other site in southern Babylonia. The numerous campaigns 
of Do Sarzec and Cros should be thanked for this. It is all the more sur¬ 
prising, then, that AraU are still fluding important antiquities at Tello. The 
prevalence of digging contrary to the Antiquities Law of Tr&q has made it 
iieoci^aTy to safeguard sites from such depredations. Even the best excavated 
mounds have not surreudered all their treasurers. 

Surface Remains. The pottery fragments of Tello proved disap)X)inting. 
Xothing of the variety found at Warka and Tell NuPtar was observed. Evi¬ 
dently ceramic art at Tello did not advance beyond the stage of plainness in 
the treatment of the c.vterior surface of earthenware. Not a single example 
of painted ware was noted and no distinctive specimens of incised sherds 
were discovered. As one would expect, there was an absence of faience and 
glassware. A few flint artifacts were gathered. Among them wore two or 
three saw-blades. Bricks stamped with the usual Oudea inscription were 
found at the ruins of the building erected by him. All in all Tello is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting as a site where Sumerian culture flourished during the 
latter pert of the third millennium B. C. and where the Parthians had a center 
of population at the end of the first millennium B. C. What took place at 
Lagash beh^'een these two periods is unknown, as its ruins have furnished no 
records dealing with the historical interim.’** 

2. Ish^ii Abd 'Amfld. 

Locaiion and Size. Nine miles northeast of QaTat Sikar lies a collection of 
three mounds called Ishin Abd 'Amtd. The southeastern mound of the group 
is one-si.xth of a mile in diameter and al>out 10 feet high. The mound 
farthest to the north is one-fifth of a mile in diameter and aWt 10 feet high. 
A smaller mound lies to the east of the northern mound. 

Hilprecht, op. cU., p. 219 f. 

*** King, op. oi<., p. 20. 
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Surface Remains. All the niouncU 81*6 covered with a. general layer of soft 
d^brie^ containing plain sherds of ordinary cla)% faience of considerable variety, 
and glassware. The following brick measurements were taken: irregular 
large brick, 1 ft. j in. square, from 2| to 3 in. thick; small brick, 8 in. square, 
2 in. thick. No inscribed bricks were found. 

3. Tell er-Rasftfa. 

Location and Size. Fifteen Diiles southeast of Ishitn Abd 'Amud, 17 to 18 
miles southeast of Qal^at Sikar and 15 miles directly east of the Shatt el-Hai 
are impressive ruins celled Tell er-Rasafa, consisting of a somewhat narrow, 
ridge-like mound about half a mile long and 10 to 15 feet high. The terrain 
in which it is located is almost completely arid at the present time. This is 
true of all the region visited from Qakat Sikar to Ishan Abu *Amdd and Tell 
er-Rasafa. No settled towns of any description were seen. It is known that 
at one time the Sha^ el-llai, or a branch of it, flowed by Tell cr-Ras&fa,’** 
but no evidence of this channel was discovered. Yeiy thin patches of verdure, 
with the usual temporary Bedouin encampments in their vicinity, wen^ noted 
c-nly at great distances from one another in the desert. 

Surface Remains. The surface of Tell er-Rasdfa is strewn with a thick layer 
of bricks, each 8 in. Mpiai-c and 2 in. thick, similar to the type of small 
brick found at Uhan Abd ^\mdd. At no other mound in the surveyed area 
was auch a profusion of e.\))osed bricks observed. There is a lack of soft 
debris at Tell er-Kasdfa which could act as a general covering of the ruins. 
It is evident from this that most, if not all, of the houses of the city which 
stood on the site in the flnal period of existence were constructed of burnt 
bricks. The date of that }M*riod is iii<licatc<i by a goml deal of faience of the 
kind which ^u-evaibH) in the 12tU and l?th centuries A.D. Glassware was 
also noted. No other |H)ttt‘ry figments of consequence were found. Extensive 
search throughout the length and breadth of the mound failed to reveal 
iuscri!>ed bricks. 

4. Abbasid occupation cast of the Shatt el>Hai. 

The Abbdsid character of the surface remains of Ishan Abu *Amdd and 
Tell er-Basdfa is indicated by the presence of a type of <lecoraietl faience which 
was produced 6 and 7 centuries ago. Two small mounds. Tell ed-Duhaimi 
and Tell Quraiya, located almost in a straight line between Ishin Abfl 
and Tell er-Has^fa, yielded the same kind of potteiy* and bricks 8 in. square 
and 2 in. thick. The same is true of Ish&n ez-Zuhain about miles almost 
due east of Dawtya and 20 miles directly south of Tell er-Ras&fa. All these 
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mounds represent extensive Arab occupation east of the Shatt el-Hai in the 
Abb&sid period, which is in harmony with the information given by Arab 
geographers.**® 

6. Tell Medina. 

Location and Size. Kight miles a little south of a westerly line from Shetra 
are the very extensive ruins of an ancient city. On some maps the site is 
called Tell Me<Una; on others Tell MedAin. which means “The Mound of 
Two Cities.*' On the Baghdad Surveys map of 1020 the western part of the 
mound is called Tell Medina, while the eastern part bears the name Tell er- 
Bakktya. The two groups of elevations ar(‘ separatetl from one another by a 
considerable distance, with a definite depression between them like the bed of 
an ancient stream. It is probably due to this that the site is called Tell Medain 
by some. The debris of the western elevations extends IJ miles, with a width 
varying from one-tenth to one-fifth of a mile. The debris of the eastern 
elevations is more irregular in outline, with an extreme length of about a mile. 
The highest mounds are from 10 to 15 feet and approaching 20 feet above the 
level of the plain. 

Partial Inve^figaiinn ly Loftui. The existence of Tell Medina was brought 
to the attention of the world by Jjoftus. In lfi54 one of his Arab e.xca\’atoi's 
made a brief investigation of the ruins.**® The finds were some articles of 
copper, plain potter)* of the Senkera type, l)rick-walled tombs containing 
human skeletons, and one cuneiform tablet. Since then, so far as a\'ailable 
records indicate, no archaeologist examineil Tell MeiUna until the writer 
visited it on March 5, 102G. Saehau, who journeyed from Senkera to Shatra 
in 1898, saw the ruins of Tell Medina on his left but did not go to them.**" 
It may be that the meager results obtaine<l by Loftus ])revented interest in 
the site through all these years, but the follow’ing data will show that Tell 
Medina in all likelihood has great potential value as a source of antiquities. 

Ceromic Pematnt. The vast majority of the sherds observed at Tell Medina 
pro^'ed to be undecorated. One piece incised with a wavy line was found. The 
only approach to painted decoration was on a baked cluy bead w'hich had a 
dark band around it Xot a single specimen of faience or glassware was 
noticed in the extensive search which was made. A general conclusion is that 
the pottery of Tell Medina is like that of Tell Senkera and Tello, and not 
like that of Warka, Fara and Tell Nuffar. 

'**Xx>ftus, op. cit., pp. 203-267. 

Saehau, op. cit., 70. Saoliau dcficrilNw the site as “eiiie deii Altertaroer-Handlern 
am SchaH-Elbai wohlbekannte Fundstitte von Thontafeln.” 
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Flint ArtijacU. The absence of numerous examples of worked &ints again 
links the mound with Tell Senkera and Tello rather than with Warka and 
F&ra. However, a few good epecimens of saw-toothed flints were obtained. 

Bronze Ohjecie. Several fragments of small bronze vessels were found. 
The most striking object was a bronze mwUe (Fig. 31d) with the point broken 
off. While these objects suggest antiquity, they cannot l)e us<*d as definite 
criteria for dating. 

Black Stone Fragments. Scattered over the surface of Tell Medina are a 
good many fragments of black stone, probably diorite. Some of them have 
the appearance of being worked. Originally they must have l)eloTiged to stone 
vessels or utensils. 

Door Socket. A door socket of white stone, its greatest measurement being 
1 ft. 4 in., was found on the surface of the mound (Fig. 34). Another white 
stone of similar size was found with a hole completely through it (Fig. 35). 
This does not have the appearance of a door socket, hut may have been used 
for fastening a roj>e at a well, or it may have been used ns a weight for 
anchoring I)oata. A mortar worn through with much use is also suggested. 
Both stones are uninscribed. 

Exposed Brick-u'ork. The top.< of brick walls appeared on the surface of 
the mound. Some of the w'alls are circular; others are straight with walls 
lirauching off at right angles. In a few eases the bricks are not lying flat, but 
are inclined a little from a perpendicular position. 

Sizes of Bricks. In a circular wall whose outer diameter is 5 ft. and whose 
inner diameter is 3 ft. 4 in. bricks were found measuring 19 in. by C| in. 
by 3 in. In a straight wall the bricks proveil to be 9J in. by 6} in. by 3J in. 
Other measiilaments obtained were 14 in. S4|uare and 3 in. thick; 19^ in. 
square and 3 in. thick; 61 in. square and 3 in. thick. On some bricks finger 
marks of parallel lines were noted. 

Inscribed Bricks. Stamped bricks proved scarce, but much search was 
n-warded uith the discoveiy* of two bricks (Figs. 41 and 42) bearing a well- 
know’Q inscription of Bfir-Sin, king of Ur.**^ The inscription of one of these 
bricks had been ]>artially obliterated by chiseling (Fig. 42). It is difficult to 
.suggest a reason for this act. 

Naiure of the Site. All surface remains agree in indicating an early date 
for the city represented by the ruins of Tell Me<lina. Not a single object 
indicating occupation by Arabs was found. This suggests that it was aban- 

S.iKI p. lOG, It, inid(>r PAr-dn (Ber-shit). 
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doned in ancient times and never re-occupied. Local Arabs tell of tablets 
coming from its debris. The identity of the site was not discovered. Excava¬ 
tions at TeU Medina, which could be carried on with Shatra as a base, would 
solve the problem of its real nature. 

H. Prom the Shatt el-Hai to the Hammer Lake Region. 

East and southeast of the lower part of the Shaft el-Hai is a territory which 
is subject to much inundation. The great expanse of water which collects 
there cannot be contained within ordinary canals, but spreads over the land 
forming wide lakes connected with one another, at some places by narrow 
streams, at other places by broad straits. In the period of greatest sub¬ 
mergence districts which are cultivated at other times of the year are 
completely covered, and strenuous efforts must be put forth by Arabs to protect 
fields whem crops are growing. Strong dikes are built and guarded carefully, 
as weak spots must be repaired as quickly as possible. To the south of this 
r^ion, which is so extensively flooded in the season of high water, is Hammar 
I<ake, a permanent enlargement of the Kuphrates river. The last part of the 
survey w’as a boat trip of more than a week from Shatra to Dawtya and then 
south to the BammAr Lake region from which it was possible to proceed up 
the Euphrates river to Sflq esh-Shuyfikh and finally to NSairiya. This journey 
by water permitted a supplemental study which contributed not a little to 
(he geueral conclusions which were reached. 

In traversing these inland seas, many of which adjoin wide swampy districts, 
there was opportunity for contact with the lit+le-known Marsh Aral>s, who 
dwell in reed huts of primitive type and travel olxnit by means of boats of 
ancient style. The meager information which has come to ii.s concerning these 
denizens of the moras.^s of southern ‘IrAq has emphasized their wild and 
hostile character. In the past they have shovrn hardly any amenability to 
civilized rule, but recent years have ushered in conditions which have made it 
less dangerous to venture among them. In their part of the laud long reeds 
and taH palm trees flourish. Fish abound and different kinds of waterfowl 
are present in abundance. Reeds, dates and flsh are the main commodities 
with M'hich they supply their oum needs and carry on trade with other parts 
of ‘IrAq. The camel is of little use to them, but its place in certain respects 
is taken by the water buffalo. The scene presented by a herd of these animals 
moving through reeds in a submerged district acoompauied by a Marsh Arab 
singing his weird songs is picturesque in the extreme. Everything is strongly 
suggestive of the earliest forms of life north of the Persian gulf. Naturally 
the study of conditions among the ^larsh .\rabs proved most absorbing. Their 
practices and habits made a strong appeal l>ecauBe they reflect primitive culture 
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SO remarkably. At the same time, interest in the mounds of ancient cities did 
not wane, although there were few important sites to be studied in this part 
of the survey. The two large collections of ruins which came under disenation 
will be described briefly. 

1. IshAii el-Ilibba. 

Location and 8iu. About 14 miles due east of Shaqra lies the e.xtensive 
mound of IshAn el-Hibba. The extreme length of the d^hria, running from 
northeast to southwest, is about two miles, with a width varying from one- 
tenth to three-tenths of a mile. The total area equals nearly 1400 acres,*” 
which indicates that it is one of the large sites of southern Babylonia. The 
highest part of the mound, in the northeast (Fig. 37), is approximately 30 
or 35 feet a}>ove the level of the ]iJain. 

Pottery and Flints. Most of the |M>ttery specimens observed were plain. 
Some examples of incised decoration were found, but no faience or glassware 
was discovered. As a whole the sherds at IshAn cl-lIibba proved very much 
like those at Tell Medina, and entirely difTerent from those at Tell er-Rasafa. 
A few rough flints, some exan)]il(>s of saw-blades, several fragments of bronze, 
and a piece of a small alabaster vase added variety to the finds at Ishin 
cd-Hibba. Some large jars were found in an upright position with broken 
rims level with the surface of the debris. Upon examination their contents 
proved to be nothing but soft earth. 

Exposed Walls. As at Tell Medina the tops of Mails appeared on the sur¬ 
face of the mound. It M*aR possible at one point to trace the clay wall, 1^ 
feet thick, of a room 20 feet square. At another spot a circular wall of baked 
bricks M-as oliserved. The bricks stood on end slightly inclined from a per¬ 
pendicular position. Many well-like structures of considerable depth were 
reveale<l at IshAn el-llibba by the German excavations,*” 

Finger-marked Bricks. Mention should he made, first of all, of examples of 
plano-convex bricks marked not by finger-strokes but by what appeared like 
two indentations made by pressing in the tips of fingers. 5k>me large flat 
rectangular bricks were found to be marked by finger-strokes. Others had 
two parallel finger-strokes running close together with a stroke in the form of 
a half circle joined to one of the lines (Fig, 43). One brick with diagonal 
strokes across its main surface represents an interesting ty])e. 

Inscribed Bricks. Three bricks with a well-knoMTi Gudea inscription*” 
Mere found on the mound. Only tuo of the bricks bore complete inscriptions, 

HUprecht, op. eit., p. 282. 

*”See refereuccs under note 37. ^**8AKl p. 140, q. 
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but enough of the text remained on the third brick so that the inscription 
could be identified. Fig. 44 represents the best of the three bricks. 

Nature of the Site. Koldewey oonchided from a brief period of excavation 
that the ruins of Ishftn el-Hibba vrere simply a vast necropolis/” due to the 
fact that the main archaeological data found by him proved to be funereal, 
such as ashes representing cremation. He uncovered numerous houses of baked 
bricks lining streets of great length. It was believed that drains for the 
ancient cemetery were discovered. In thU connection the recent discoveries 
at Ur aho\dd be taken into account, for they prove that house burial was 
common among the Sumerians and that what seem like drains were used in 
all probability for making offerings to the underworld. Hence it is possible 
that Ish&n el-Hibba was a large, fully-inhabited town in Sumerian times. The 
extensive presence of burial remains does not militate against this view. 
However, the identic of the site is yet to be discovered. 

3. SuTghiU. 

Location and Size. In published archaeological maps this mound is placed 
much farther north than it should be, i. e., to the north of Ishan el-Hibba, 
whereas it is really about 6 miles southeast of it. In area it is much smaller 
than Ishin eil-llibba, as it covers only about 200 acres.*” It has two main 
elevations, the higher of which rises about 45 feet above the level of the plain 
(Fig. 38). The smaller one is only alwiit 25 feet high. The larger one ha.s 
a deep cut at its summit made by the German excavators. The mound of 
Surghul is usually at some distance from the water’s edge, but on March 0, 
1926, the writer was able to approach almost to its base by boat. 

Pottery and FlinU. The sherds obsen'ed proved plain and undecorated. 
Neither early painted ware nor faience or glassware was found. Only one 
piece of roughly-incised ware was noted. Severafl flint .«aw-hlade.s, hetter than 
those at Ishan el-Hibba, were secured. Tlie general a.«pect of the surface 
remains at Suighul is the same as at Tell Sk>nkera, Tell Medina, Tello, and 
Tsh&n el-Hibba. 

Ancient Brieke. etc. Few unbroken bricks were discovered at Surghul, nor 
were plano-convex liricks observed. Finger-strokes somewhat similar to those 
noticed on the bricks at Ishftn el-llibha were noted. Portions of bricks 

Woolley, The .intujuarie* Journal, 0, 4, pp, 397-401. Not* p. 398, tor a 

retereoce to the diarovery of similar drains In connection with graves at Fftra {MDOO 
17, p. 8f). 

Hilprecht, op. c«t., p. 282. 
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stamped with a Qudea inscription were picked np. A part of a cone with 
a similar inscription was secured. No tops of walls appeared as at Tell Medina 
and Ishin cl-Hibba, and no evidences of brick>work w'erc seen in the cut at 
the top of the main elevation. 

Xaiure of Ike Site. There need 1)e no doubt as to the antiquity of the 
mound of Surghul. It existed contemporaneously with Tell Senkera, Tell 
Medina, Tello, and Ishdn el-Hibba. This is the story which its debris reveals. 
It is probable that both Surghul and Ish&u el-Hibba represent Sumerian sea- 
coast towns which flourished at a time when the Persian gulf extended much 
farther to the north than at present. 

V. Sdmmarizeo Hesults op the Sorvby. 

Some general conclusions can be presented in a summary of the results of 
the sui^'cy. Evidences of ancient survivals in southern ‘Iraq deserve dis- 
cus.<;ion iu a separate section of this report, bnt it should be noted here that 
the inferences derived from their obserx'ation form an appreciable part of the 
outcome of the archaeological tour. In the vicinity of ruins v&rious objects 
were bought from Arabs who specified the mounds from which they had secured 
them. Mliile antiquities obtained in this manner have real value in themselves, 
their dependability in throwing light upon definite archaeological sites is 
minimized liocause they wore not found «n situ during the survey. Hence 
the main criteria considered in this summary will be bricks, pottery, and stone 
artifacts. There has been no attempt tp theorize concerning the identity of a 
site from which no suggestive data came. Various conjectures might be 
hazarded in some cases, but it is best to remain within the scope of scientific 
statement. The questions discussed under the following headings indicate 
some of the uncertainties as well as final conclusions resulting from an archaeo¬ 
logical survey of the typo which has been described. 

A. General Archaeological Data. 

An Hrehaeological sur\'ey should seek to establish with )>rei‘i8ion the number 
of mounds which exist in the region under investigation. In addition, the 
different types and var^’ing ages of ruins should be ascertained with as much 
completeness as pos.sible. These three kinds of data were collected in the 
surveyed area. 

Profusion of Mounds. Evidences of past occupation exist in all parts of 
the investigated territor>'. Accumulations of debris are so numerous that no 


SAKl p. 142. V, and not« e. 
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day of the actual survey was without opportunities for the examination of 
ancient remains at one site at least. Occasionally a number of small sites 
could be visited in a single day. Unless prevented by local conditions, each 
large site was studied for several days. The profusion of mined centers of 
population produced an unforgettable impression of the past prosperity of the 
land. It was not possible to examine every tell in the area which was sun-eyed. 
If the opportunity presents itself the writer hopes to be able to add to the 
(lata gathered. The mvestigation wa.s inclusive enough, however, to furnish 
definite information as to the great number of archaeological sites which exist 
in southern B^ylonia. It is not necessary to enumerate them here, as they 
have already been named and described. 

Types of Ruins. An understanding of the different types of ruins dis¬ 
covered can be brought alraut by citing the most recent ones first and then 
giving instances of older ones until the most ancient period is reached. Their 
mention in this order will give some idea of different stages in the development 
of ddbris. Remains of clay structures deserve jtrior consideration. The ruins 
at Khanazrlya (Fig. 21), the clay roofs of the houses having fallen in, repre¬ 
sent a village in the initial state of decline. The remains at Mu'azsab (Fig. 
45) show more signs of crumbling due to weathering and hence arc older. 
Abfi Qam (Fig. 46) and Tell ShaQsh (Fig. 47) are examples of almost com¬ 
plete disintegration so far as surface remains indicate. The Tell Hamm&m 
bastion (Fig. 16) has withstood change longer because of construction of clay 
and straw bricks with intervening reed layers. Tell Kde (Fig. 18) is an 
example of a ruin which consists of a great pile of earth with no evidences 
of brick-work visible. Structures of burnt bricks la.4t longer than those of 
ordinary clay. This is indicated by the fortress at Falehfya (Fig. 17). It 
has been deserted, possibly for a score of years, but not much sinking into 
ruins is evident. A far different stage of disintegration is presented at Tell 
er-RasIfa, the surface of which is covered with thousands of burnt bricks with 
no vestiges of standing walls. Ishdn H&fudh represents the small moimd 
with remains of extreme antiquity beneath the surface. Ish&u Bahriyftt stands 
as a type of mound the debris of which contains inscribed bricks of little value 
in final site identification. El-Bahri Sharqi is a small mound with surface 
remains ranging from great historical antiquity to the Abb4sid period. Tell 
Medina, Ish&n el-Hibba (Fig. 37), and Surghul (Fig. 38) are examples of 
very old mounds with no evidences of Arab occupation. Tell Senkera (Pig. 
14) represents a known ancient site hardly touched by real excavations. It 
may be compared with Tello (Figs. 32 and 33), a similar mound, which has 
been excavated verj’ extensivedy. Tell Nuflfar, Bism&ya, and F&ra are other 
examples of partially*investigated mounds. Warka, as a collection of ruins 
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far surpastting all others in the 8iir\'eyed area, titands in a class by itaclf, con¬ 
taining great archaeological treasures as yot slightly investigated by scientiiic 
excavations (Figs. 1-3, 9-13). Other mounds might be mentioned, but the 
main types have been listed. 

Antiquity of Sites. The survey emphttsized the fact that the age of mounds 
cannot be determined by their size. An unimpressive mound like Ish&n 
Hftfudh was found to contain remains of real antiquity. A large mound like 
Tell er-Hasafa yielded nothing in the way of ancient remains, so far aa surface 
debris is concerned. This indicates that a site may be small hecauae it was 
occupied in a limited way for a very brief time in antiquity and then entirely 
abandoned, whereas an extensive site may represent a large settlement in the 
Mohammedan era with no known prior occupation. Furthermore, surface 
inductions cannot always be made the basis of final conclusions in debris 
c.xamination. This resiTvatiou must never be overlooked when drawing infer¬ 
ences from an archaeological survey. With regard to mounds like Tell Meiltna, 
Ishilii el-llibba, Surghul, and Ishan Bahriy&t, one can Ik* certain, due to the 
e.xistence of only ancient surface remains. At other mounds, such as Tell 
Misrij, Abfi Sijim, and Ishan el-Ilamra, there are no clear remains of Arab 
occupation and at the same time no positive evidences of connection witli 
Sumerian or Babylonian days. Tell Ede and Tell Dammam are further 
examples of ruins the age of which it is difficult to judge. These instances 
indicate very plainly that extensive digging is necessary for the determination 
of the real nature of many sites. 

B. The Testing of Archaeological Criteria. 

The science of Mesopotamian archaeology is still in its initial stage. This 

particularly tnie of topographical exploration for the purpose of debris 
examination and site identification. Certain general criteria may be used, 
but their value should be estimated with care. 

The Importance of Bricks. Bricks which have been hardened by firing are 
among the most enduring of antiquities. Their presence on truly ancient 
mounds is a phenomenon which has been known for a long time. The oldest 
well-recognize<l type is the plano-convex brick of the pre-Sargonic period. 
Hence the finding of bricks of this sha]H‘ at a site is a clear indication that 
the debris goes back to very early historical times. Ancient Sumerian and 
Babylonian kings, when erecting buildings, had many of the bricks stamped 
with inscriptions containing their names, titles, etc. If it had been the custom 
to use a certain inscription for one city and for no other, more dependence 
could be placed upon inscribed bricks for the purpose of site identification— 
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especially i£ there is a reference to the erection of a temple—^but bricks con¬ 
taining identical inscriptions of Sumerian kings have been found at different 
sites.*** It is also conceivable that some ancient mounds have no remains of 
buildings erected under royal direction, and therefore one could hardly 
expect to find inscribed bricks at such sites. Cuneiform tablets are far more 
valuable for purposes of debris identification, hut they are more diificult to 
secure. When Arabs obtain them they do so as the result of much digging, 
and their finds have led to scientific investigations at important sites, but one 
cannot undertake to search indefinitely at a mound for clay tablets in au 
archaeological sui^’ey without changing it into a campaign of excavation. 

The Importance of Pottery. Ceramic remains were found at all places of 
former habitation in the sun'eyed area. Since a good gmp of all phase.x of 
Mesopotamian lottery relationship and sequence remains to be attained, the 
value of sherds of different t)'peB in the determination of the origin and 
duration of a human settlement at a particxilar site was found to be somewhat 
limited. Early painted ware of the Tell el-Obeid type was found priii- 
pally in excavation refuse at Warka and Tell Xuffiir. Incised ware was 
discovered to be much more universal. The proximity of crudcdy-inciscd ware 
with sherds of undoubted Arab origin makes it ditficult to know how far l)ack 
the potter’s rough work in incised decora lion goes. Much more needs to bo 
done in sifting these types of pottery chronologically before standardized 
modes of judgment can be established. As to faience of Arab origin we arc 
on much surer ground. Its characteristics arc so distinct and so easily recog¬ 
nized, as compared with older glazing of the same kind, tlmt its presence or 
absence at a site may be used for final oonclusiona The same can 1>c said of 
Arab glassware usually found with faience. From the present state of our 
knowledge it would seem that the only reliable Mesopotamian potterj' for 
dating purposes in the surveyed area is old painted ware and Arab faience. 
So far as present evidence is concerned, the former establishes a date in or 
prior to the first part of the fourth millennium B. 0..’** ami the latter a date 
about six centuries ago. 

The Importance of Stwie Artifacts. The regularity with which artifacts of 
flint and obsidian, particularly saw-blades, occur throughout southern Baby¬ 
lonia is worthy of note. It is true that few specimens were found at nio.«t 

’“E.g., Vr-XhiurU inscription found at Tell Xuffar und at Inliflii I^Sfudli. Sc« 
note 119. Another good example is the brick inscription <»f BAr-Sin found at Abd 
Shahrein (Eridu), Abd (Kisurra), and lelihn Bahrlyat, the suppoeed site of 

Isin. See note 116 and of. BAKl p. 190, b, and note i. 

“•See note 124. Cf. Bullettn of the America* Schools of Oriental Research, 21, 
pp. 12-14. Cf. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Vear Bast, I, Ch. IV. 
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placeii, but the fact that some wore found practically everywhere indicates how 
ubiquitous this type of aucient fabricated u}>jcet is. If archaeologists are 
correct in ascribing them to pi'ehistorlc or early historic times/*** It is impoN 
tant to make a special study of their pruveuaiict', os this would indicate how 
widespread early settlements were in this region and would d<‘U>rmine which 
were the largest centers of primitive culture. Granting an early date for stone 
artifacts, the evidence indicates that Warka was the most e.xtoiisive early 
historic, if not prehistoric, center of i>opulation in the surveyed part of southern 
Babylonia. At the time when man began to record events u{>on stone and 
clay Warka seems to have been a strong city', exercising an influence over the 
lower part of tlie Tigris'Euphrates valley. In harmony willi this is the fact 
that, according to available documents, the earliest dynasty of Erech preceded 
the first kings of Ur.*“ Fura, the site of ancient Shuruppak, is the only other 
c'ollection of debris which furnished great quantities of .«toue artifacts. This 
is significant ina.'tmuch as the Oilgamesh Epic mentions Shunippak as the 
home of Ut-napishtim, the Bahy’lonian floo<l hero.'** On this basis, sites in 
the suneyed area which yielded few flints must have been small setUoments 
in the prehistoric period when Krecli and Shuruppak were of considerable size. 
Furthermore, the stone artifacts found in alluvial Mesopotamia indicate com¬ 
mercial contact with countries capable of supplying Hint and obsidian. 

C. The Need for Further .Archaeological Investigatioji. 

The primary object of the survey was to gather as many archaeological facts 
as possible from formerly occupied sites. The ultimate object was to gain a 
general idee of the archaeological task which remains to bo accomplished in 
the Bun'eyed area. All that was observed indicates that only a few of the 
archaeological potentialities of the land have been realizeil. 

Koldewey, in 7*Ae BxcavalioH» at Bahf/loH, p. 261, nders to them as ** palaeolitlde 
saws of obsidian and flint.’* Prufv8«or fi. CS. MaK'urdy of Yale ITniversity haa ex* 
|irt«ae<I the view to the writer that they may ladoti^ to the Htoue^ropper, or aeDeolitbie 
a;;e. The poesibinty that they were Ui>ed in later timea i$ indicated by De Morgan in 
ItcU'yntion en Pertte, 1, p. 191. Cf. King, op. eit., p. 326 f, for a diiwuKelon of this 
qtieAtioii with reference to Kgypt. See TAc Journal of KgyiJian Archafologn, V'ol. 8, 
p. 263, for Hall’a excellent discuciflion of aawddadea and other atone artifact*. 

*•* Cf. Clay, JAOH 41, part 4, pp. 241-263. In Ceneals 10: 10 Erech is the only 
aouthern Babylonian city mentione<l, M'hieh uiay lie another indication of the priority 
and importance of the city in the region designated. Further intimation of the early 
prominence of the city ii fumtabed by the composition of the oldeat triad of Sumerian 
and Babylonian gods, Ann, ETnlil, and Ea, the chief member of the group being Anu, 
the god of heaven and the patron deity of Erech. It should be noted also that Gilgamesh, 
an ancient king of Erech, wai the character whose deeds gave rise to the Oitgameah Epic. 

Cf. references under note 102. 
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Excavations not Complete at Any SUe. Thus far there has been no 
e.^haustive digging at a single mound in the region of southern Babylonia 
which was investigated. Kven where camjwigns of excavation have been car¬ 
ried on for long periods, as at Tello and Tell Nuffar, and for short campaigns, 
as at M'arka, ^ara, etc., Araks are able to dud valuable antiquities at the 
present time. The scientific exploration of debris requires careful investiga¬ 
tion layer by lay<’r. The mere digging of long trenches through mounds is no 
longer regarded as sufficient. Methods em])loved at TJr by Mr. Woolley ami 
his staff indicate hov* excavations ought to )m> conducted so as to assure the 
I'ocovery of all antiquities, the reconstruction of the plans of ancient buildings, 
and the proper dating of every object found. 

Opporiunilies for Sxaivaiions ai New Sites. Many mounds which give 
promise of throwing much light upon the past await the drat attempt at 
scientific investigation. There is no dearth of sites for those who wish to 
engage in piojieer archaeological work. Four such mounds, viz.. Tell Senkera. 
Tell Meilfna, Ishtin Bahriyat, and J5kha, are located strategically with respect 
to ancient area.s of Sumero-Babylonian culture. Much smaller moiinds, such 
as El-Bahri Sharqi and Ishftn H&fudh, need not lie regarded as niiworthy of 
investigation. Surprising results might lx> obtaineil by investigating sonic of 
the mounds along the eastern bank of the Euphrates. It would also be 
valuable to exhaust the jiossibilities of a mound like Tell er-Hasdfa, although 
excavations would lx* ditfk-ult on account of the surroiinding desert. 

Present Conditions Favomhh for E-xcamiions. I'lnler Turkish rule it was 
far from eaw to ol)tain a firman to e.wavate in Meso])atamin. Twlay under 
the more generous Antiquities I^aw of the ‘Irfui Government jx»rmits to exca¬ 
vate may be xcc'urcd by accre<lited organisations with the necessary means 
and a properly-trained staff of workers. Half of the antiquities found belong 
to the Baghdad Museum. In the next place, conditions arc more settled among 
the Aral) trills of ‘Iraq, and they are anxious for the economic help which 
ever)’ fresh expedition promises. Thus a new era in archaeological work in 
'Jrdq has started and this bodes well for the future. 

vr. SuRviv.vLS OF Sumebo-Babylosi.vx Culturk. 

Babylonian socieh', literature, and religion remained permeated with Sume¬ 
rian elements for two thousand years—from the latter part of the third 
millennium B. C. to the latter part of the first millennium B. C. During 
another two thousand years desolate mounds stood almost as sole reminders 
of former empires and dynasties. However, within a hundred years of our 
day a new era has dawned due to the deeijiherment of cuneiform writing. 
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The translation of Sumerian and Baliylonian dooumonts and the finding of 
uumorous examples of ancient art have restored to mankind a knowledge of 
the civilization which flourished centuries ago in the land of the tu’o rivers. 
A recovered picture of the past is highly interesting in itself, Imt it lK*come8 
more fascinating when one is aide to link it with clear cases of survival. In 
the following discussion it is jmssthle to do little more than mention the 
formerly-known as well as recently-discovered evidences of Sumero-Babylonian 
survivals which were olwerved in the surveyed region. 

A. Survivals of Agricultural Methods. 

In discussing survivals of the past in *]r4(] it is natural to begin with the 
basic occupation., riz., agriculture. Cuneiform documents ranging in date 
fi‘om Sumerian to Selcucid times indicate the intensive manner in which the 
earth was made to jwoduce its yield in grain, fruit, and herbage. While the 
pre.sent state of the country falls far short of its past prosperity, it i.s apparent 
that agricultural methods in use today are essentially the same a.s those which 
were known to the Sumerians and the Babylonians. 

Pnimraiion of (he SoU. The alluvial jdaln of the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
has long been noted for its fertility. Complete overturning of the soil to a 
considerable depth by means of plowshares was not found necessar\’, so far as 
wc knmv, by the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia and is not considered a 
pii'requisite by Arab fanners in ‘IriUj today. The l)e.s-t portraiture of the 
ancient plow in action was published hy Professor Clay.*^* A scene repre¬ 
senting the modem plowman in ‘Iraq is shouii in Fig. 48. The present 
inhabitant of Mesopotamia sometimt^s j»rei)ares the soil by digging (Fig. 4fl) 
or hy hoeing (Fig. oO). Shovels and hoes were known in antiquity.’** 

Division of rt Field into Sections. The oldest preserved form of the cunei¬ 
form ideogram for field is shown in Fig. 51,a.’** An explanation for this is 
suggested by a practice followed by .\ralw in southern 'Ii-aq.‘** More or less 
rectangular jmrtioiis of ground lying along an irrigating ditch are surrounded 
by mo<lcratcly-high cml)ankmpnts. The areas within these embankments arc 
subdivided into small rectangular sections l>y slight transverse embankments, 
not ditches. Water from the bordering irrigating canni can he let into any 
one of these wotions of a field, or from one si'ctioii of a field into another by 
making ojtenings in the embankments which act as boundaries. It is very 
likely that the i<Ieogram for field which is of Sumerian origin represents a 

***ViIHS i, p. 00. Cf. Meissner, Bsb^floniel^ und As*|rr»ea. 1, p. IftSf. 

Meissner, op. eit., p. 103. 

‘••OSir Ko. 110. >*• Koldewe.v, op. riL, p. 21. 
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dmilar agricultural procedure in antiqui^. The line which protrudes at both 
ends of the ideogram may represent an irrigating ditch, while the transverse 
lines may represent embankments dividing the held into sections. 

Barley and Date Cultivation. Numerous cuneiform records show that the 
ancient residents of Mesopotamia devoted their main agricultural efforts to 
the gremih of l)arley and dates. Although barley and dates are grown 
extensively in Trftq today, barley takes precedence no longer among cereals, 
due to the intensive cultivation of rice in the southern part of the country. 
At pi'eseut rice is the most dependable foodstuff among the tribes, with wheat 
as a close rival, while barley takes first place among exported cereals. So far 
as dates are concerned, it is estimated that ^Ir&q produces eighty per cent, of 
the total date crop of the world. Neo-Babylonian texts give examples of 
leases of land for date cnltivetion, with provisions for planting trees, sur¬ 
rounding them with a wall, and siipplying them with water.^*’ The same 
methods arc folloM’cd today, as shown in Fig. 52. Fig. 53 shows the interior 
of a dense palm grove. Com^iarison should be mn<ie with the old Sumerian 
ideogram for “garden” or “grove,” composed of an irrigating ditch plus 
two trees (Fig. 5l,b).’" 

Land Oicnership and the. Payment of Rent While there was private owner¬ 
ship of land in Mesopotamia in ancient times, there is abundant evidenoe 
that temples had vast land-holdings. Individuals could rent small or large 
areas of land by applying to temple officials or to the king. Rent was usually 
paid in kind. For examples of such leases of land see R£N 11, 26, 33, 40, 67, 
and 150. If a man failed to attend to his crops properly he was required to 
pay according to the yield in adjoining fields.^** The same system pre\‘ail8 
today. A large part of the land, formerly vested in the Turkish Government, 
is now controlled by the Kingdom of ‘Iraq. Land is rented by Arabs who 
pay for its use from the products obtained, with the provision that if negli¬ 
gence causes a poor crop, rent must be paid on the basis of the haiv’est produced 
in neighboring fields. 

B. Sun'ivals of Methods of Irrigation and Transportation. 

Certain forms of Siimero-Babylonian culture owed their origin to the fact 
that it was nece.<isar\' to control floods and induce a regulated flow of water 
in all parts of the land by means of a network of irrigating channels suffi- 


REX 83: 10, 11; 07: 10-12. 

OBW No. 170. Cf. MoUsiier. FeaUrkrift Edvard Rackau, pp. 22-26 for a diacua- 
sion of Arabic tebelie « AMjriflii fKboiii, {. e., the rope used aa a loose belt for climbing 
a palm tree. Harper, The Code of Uamvuirahi, |§ 42, 85. 
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ciently deep and advantagcoui^ly eoniKycted with one another. Easy trann- 
portation was also made poa^ihle 1>y streams and canals. Through successive 
])criods of Mi^soiwtamiaii history there has Ixmu) little ehnn|^ alon;; these lines. 
It is true that great stretcht's of the country have hoeome desiccated, hut 
evidences of old customs reniaiu wherever districts are plentifully watore<l. 

Digging of Canais. The earlie.st historic period in Mesopotamia is noted 
for Sumerian records-wliieh contain many references to the digging of canals. 
In an era when a year was name<l after a prominent event which took place 
in it, there an* not a few cases of chronology being fixed by the cxeavatiou of 
a large channel or the enlargement of a river-bed.’*® In other words, digging 
a canal ranked in importan(*t> with siieh achicvuineiits as building a temple,’** 
erecting a fortress,’** devastating a city,’** or defeating a hostile army.*** 
The Code of Hammurabi contains laws w'hich indicate that it was necessary 
to provide for the strict control of water in irrigating ditches.’** Xeo- 
llaliylonian contracts refer frwiuently to laborers hired to dig canals.’** That 
this art bus not l>een forgotten is proved by many scenes witnessed by the 
writer in ‘Iraq. A particularly vivid impression was produced by numerous 
Arabs at work with their shovels in the construction of a long, deep canal. 

liaising Water by Arfificiat Mean><. M present Arabs in ‘Irftq use different 
methods for raising water so ns to utilize it in the production of crops. The 
tni'wr, a curront-propolled wheel with earthen jars fastened to its rini, is com¬ 
mon in the upper Euphrat(>s region. The following devices arc found in 
southern ‘Iraq, but are not confined to that part of the country. The jerd 
consists of a mechanism whereby water Is raised in leather buckets by means 
of long ropes running over large, pulioy-like wliotds and drawn by animals 
which move up and down a slight incline. A simple device* for lifting water 
fl foot or so is a .shallow bitumen-covered basket with four ropes attache<l, by 
means of which two person.^ staudiug opposite one another may dip and raise 
the basket. Another method used is a chain of buckets kept moving by a 
horse or donkey. The daliya (Fig. 54) is a contrivance like the shadtif of 
Kg)*pt. It consists of a swing-pole fa-^^icned to a transverse bar. At one end 
of the pole ia a weight; at the other end is a rope or rod and bucket. Of all 
the methods for raising water in ‘Ir^ the daliya is the one which may be 
connected definitely with ain'ient life in Mesopotamia. sculptor who helped 

f/ricc Chrn pp. 15>4d, e. g., p. 27; 8th year c»f Rlm*Sin. 

*** Ibid., p. 15; IGth, 16tfa, and 24th years of Gunguiiuin. 

Ibid., p. 23; 10th year of Warad-sin. 

Ibid,, p. 17; 4th year of >Suiuu-ilu. '** Harper, op. cit., 9S 53, 55. 

»•* Ibid., p. 29; 15th year of Rlm Siii.. »” ABXS’ 268. 
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to decorate the palace of Sennacherib has furnUhed us with a picture of the 
daliya of A88)’rian times (Fig. 55)/*^ and a contract of the time of Nabonidus 
provides for the drawing (a-tw da^lu) of water.'** 

Transporiaticii on ^Vaier. Assyiian sculptures contain reprcscntationa of 
boats in the marshes of southern Babylonia showing fishing, hunting, and 
fighting scenes.*** Ordinary transportation is also depicted. Xeo-Babvlonion 
rcoor<l6 indicate that there was 8j>ccial use of uater for the carrj'ing of produce, 
etc., in the time of greatest inundation. It is stated in leases of laud that 
the rent, consisting of barley and dates, is to be delivered ” upon the great 
watere” (tna eli me Tahiti), i. e., at a time when travel is least difficult on 
account of full channels and wide stretches of submergence.*** According to 
reliable information the same thing is true today. Figs. 56 and 67 show good 
examples of the kind of traffic in southern 'Iraq today “ upon the great waters.” 

Different Kinds of IKafer Craft. The extent to which water ia used for 
transiwrtntion in ‘Irilq at the present time is indicated by the employment of 
several different kinds of vessels. The (fuffa is ii Imsket-shniwl boat of wicker¬ 
work covered with bitumen. Briam is a term applied to any small boat. A 
swift canoe is called fan-dda. Any Iwat or ship without motor imwer is called 
safina (Fig. 58). Maskiif is the name applied to the long, high-prowed l)oat 
(Fig. 58) of the Marsh Arabs. A large ship of slow motion is called mahaiht. 
On the Tigris the keiek. a raft floating uiKm distended hides, is used. An 
inflatwl skin is employe<l in swimming across a stream. .Assyrian sculp¬ 
tures*** indicate that the (juffa, kelek, and single inflated animal skin were 
used in Mesopotamia long before the l)egiiniing of our era. One may well 
believe that they originated as contrivances for traversing bodies of water in 
the primitive period of man’s history. 

The Towing of Boats. A common practice at the present time in southern 
‘Iraq is to tow boats (Fig. 60) when lack of wind makes sails useless or when 
it is neeeR>arv to proceed against a strong current. This method of l>oat pro¬ 
pulsion has already been described on jiagc 8. The men who are towing a 
l)oat have loop.< of rope, fastened to the main rojie, around their shoulders— 

*•* PaterBuii, .iMifrian Sculpturre, PaJace of Sinacherib, pi. 82-33. Herodotus. I, 
193. Btatea that irrigation wai accomplished in .Assyria by hand and swinging Itcama 
(mjXtfinjWt). Cf. Eniian-Rauke, .irpypten vnd .iepyptitebea Lfbcu im .lltcrrem, 
Tafel So, 1. 

4; ,*». 

Paterson, op. rtf., pis. 10, 11, S4, 23, 20, ul, 92, 93. 

REX 41: 8, 14; cf. 8B[> p. 73, note 84. 

*•» King, A Hitiors of Babylon, p. 178 f. See Xenophon, Anahoeu I, v, 10. 
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exactly an shown in Figs. 5«5 and 01—and pull with a rhythmic tread. That 
Babylonian sailors used the same metho<l is indicated by a cuneiform text 
which states that money was pai<l to hired lalwrers to draw (xrMMrfii)*®* ships 
to Sippar. On the Bronze Gates of Baluwat *** is a tic<‘iie (Fig. Gl) which 
depicts the pulling of boats by men. Tt is significant that the Sumerian word 
for sailor is MA-LA^, which is composed of MA (Fig. 51, the sign for 
ship, and iAJj, the sign for foot (Fig. 51,d)*** reduplicated. 

(.'. Sundvala of Architectural Types. 

It may be stated as a principle that the artistic mind of man accords in 
large measure with his concejitinii of architectural forms. Skill in design and 
c.vecution is stimulatwl by the cxigem-ies of a developing civilization. In 
spite of this law certain fundamental stmctural types have a tendency to 
persist. This is due to the fact that man in the early historic period already 
knew those simjde and basic rules of construction and de<*oratioii which cannot 
l»e discarded however far the race progresses. In the .*iouthem part of the 
TigriS'Kuphrates valley, where the .Sumerian culture took root and flourished, 
there was no great diversity of substances which could be ustxl in the erection 
of dwellings. The alluvial plain furnisliod no stone or hard timWr, but reeds 
and clay were present in great abundance. This limitation in the variety of 
Imilding material and the character of that which was available had no little 
effect in determining architectural styles which have lasted until the present 
day. 

Th« Reed Hut The most primitive form of shelter use<l l)y the >>umerian8 
and Babylonians was the ree<l hut. An intimation of its antiquity is the 
earliest known cuneiform sign for house (Fig. 51,e)*** whk*h consists of a 

^**ABSN 3,W. .See iWrf., |>. 34. 

‘••Unger, Zum Brotaetor I'ott Bo/awaf, Tnfel f. Xa. Note »6»a., p. 37. Two Iwxitii 
lire Iteing drawi], but (»ily one is in Pig. ai, 

‘•‘0//n* No. 137. 

‘••0/Iir No. 207, the roiuinon meaning of which ie The LAH (OKIE 

No. 208) meaiiK “go,” “follow,” “I’arry,” “bring,'* “pull.” See Bezold, 

Ass^ruc/i€9 (iloimar, p. 2.13, under rarfd. which is one of the Semitic equivalent! of 
LAff. Prof. H. M. Hublwll of Vale University hes called the writer's attention to the 
expression norafe* pedes for *' “ in Plautue, JfcpuircAint, I. 3.10. 

»**0Pir No. 281. See Fig. 01. f, for another .Sumerian pictograph for “hon««” 
(O^ir No, 147}. whieh may represent a clay tower-like structure similar to the towers 
shown in Figs. 21 and 09. Cf. Woolley, TMe AntiqiMries Joumaf. 6. 4, p. 381 f, for the 
description of an “ arched cabin of reed matting ” upon a beat, can-ed upon a .itune, 
found at Ur, going bai-k to the Firat Dynasty of Ur. .See iOid., pi. LII, b, h. 
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rectangular enclosure with crossed lines suggesting reed construction. In this 
connection the frontal arrangement of the reed hut shown in Pig. 62 is 
interesting. Ree<l8 grow as luxuriantly in southern Mesopotamia now as they 
did in ancient times, and the main une to which Arabs jmt them is in the 
erection of dwelling-places. The hut built entirely of reeds is more common 
among Arabs whose habitat is in the marshes, hut examples of it occur else¬ 
where. The ordinar)’ abodes of this typo funiish little more space than is 
re<piired by a few Aral)s in sitting around a fire. A more pretentious reed 
house is built by many a sheikh to be used as a general reception and enter¬ 
tainment hall for strangers. Arches formed of long reeds tied firmly together 
in strong bundles are erected a few feet apart. Slender bundles of reeds are 
tiefl to the arches as rafters. The top aud four sides of this rectangular 
framework are covered with layers of thick matting^ leaving openings at each 
end, the larger one being the main entrance. The whole structure is extremely 
firm and compact (Fig. 62). 

Clttif SU'uciures. The easiest way to build a wall is to mold portions of 
day by hand and to place these irregular lumps in position at once. Excava¬ 
tions at Ur have revealed a similar method of construction.’*^ Arabs in 
still use this method, as well as the plastering of s nide framework of sticks 
or reeds. The next step was the formation of clay into uniform bricks. Some 
of the earliest bricks that have l>cen found are jdano-convox in shape. They 
evidently represent an intermediate stage between lum])s of day and entirely 
flat bricks. Sun-dried bricks were made of pure clay or of elay mixed with 
straw. An interesting cuneiform inscription (1*5 VI, 224) is a receipt for 
bundles of straw to be used in the manufacture of bricks. This composition 
is used today by 'Ir^ Arabs in building walls. The firing of bricks was also 
practiced in antiquity. Examples of well-burnt bricks are found at many 
mounds and there arc cuneiform texts which refer to the burning of bricks 
(e. g., JiB2^ 34: 6; 97: 4). It is probable that the ancient process of making 
liricks in )Ieso])otamia wa.s no different from that used at present. One 
workman bends over a l>oard and kneads lumps of clay. After each lump is 
thoroughly kneaded it is handed to a man sitting on the ground who places 
the lump into a mold aud then sets the molded brick out to dry. Some 
buildings arc of solid clay with conical or domc-like tops. Others have side 
Malls of clay with curved roofs of reed matting supported by reed arches. A 
flat roof (Fig. 63) is constructed by resting lieams made from tlie trunks of 
palm trees upon clay or brick walls. Rafters formed of bundles of reeds are 
placed across the beams. The rafters are surmounted with reed matting and 

*** Woolley, The Anftfuaries Journal, 6, 4, p. 380. 
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the outside is covered with a thickly-plastered layer of clay. The heavy palm- 
trunk beams usually protrude a little beyond the building's exterior. It is 
likely that the same kind of roof was used in ancient times. 

C\iy Strongholds. The strongbolds of sheikhs in southern furnish 
interesting architectural types. The rectangular base with a heavy round 
tower at one end (Fig. (>8) and the pylon-like structure (Fig. 69) should be 
noted. A more striking type is shown in Pig. 64. Constructed of burnt 
bricks it presents an appearance of unusual stability with its sloping sides. 
Fig. G5 shows a building of ordinary clay walls constructed along similar 
architectural lines. The staged character of the upper jjart of these buildings 
is a strong reminder of antiqui^. Coinjuirison should be made with the old 
Sumerian pictograph for city (Fig. It has been thought heretofore 

that this sign depicted the jdau of a Sumerian city. However, it may signify 
that a city was distinguished from ordinary villages because it had buildings 
of the shai>c indicated rather than ordinary reed huts or crude clay dwellings. 
Ill an ancient sketch, supposed to be of the city of Susa, buildings of such 
shape are portrayed (Fig. 

Panel Omameniaiion. The Arab strongholds shown in Figs. 64 and 65 
exhibit an ancient mode of wall emlK.dlishmenf, variously described as 
“ recessed panels/’ ** horizontal zones,” ” rectangular niches,” and shallow 
buttresses.” It is a remarkable fact that recent excavations of early Sumerian 
centers of culture have revealed the same design in architectural ornamenta¬ 
tion. Ur and Tell el-Obcid furnish examples of it as old as the third and 
fourth millenniums B. The ziggurat at Ur (Pig. 66) with its sloping 
sides and pronounced panels is the best ancient example of the builder’s art 
which has persisted in prestent Arab structures in southern Tr&q. This type 
of mural decoration can lie traced through Assyriaii. Xeo-Babylonian, Parthian, 
Sassanian, and Abb&sid periods, thus assuring si‘quence in Mesopotamia from 

OBW Ko. 38. 

’**Monteliu!i. Die XUertn Kutturprriodfrt im Orient und m Europe, p. 271, Fig. 820; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Jlietoire de VArt den» p. 758: ibftp^ro, .4n«bt(t 

Bffi/pt and vtaayna, p. 327. Cf. Patemon, op. eit., pi. 65-06. It is probable that tbe 
artist conformed to Assyrian architectural style in tlie delineation of the houses, al> 
though it is possible that similar houses existed in Susa. Cf. Legrain, Culture of the 
Babyloniane, UMBB 14, p. 73, Figs. 17>10 for types of houses depicted upon vases from 
Susa. See Andrae, Die ffuinen von Hatra, 2, Tafcl IV, for evidences of Parthias use 
of towers somewhat similar to those shown in Figs. 64 and 65. 

**• Woolley, The Antiquariee Journal, 4, 4, pi. XXXIX, a; The ^uneum Journal, Dec. 
1825, pp. 250-2.'>8. 
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Sumerian to modem timesi.*’* Panelling on a modem reed hut in ^raq is 
shovu in Fig. 62. One may consider the possibility that this form of orna¬ 
mentation originated as an architectural device in the primitive reed dwelling 
of the Sumerians.*’* 

Crfnelattd Walls. Inteiwting examples of the kind of aivhitectural orna¬ 
mentation known as crenelatiou. i. e., the adornment of the tops of walls hy 
means of indentations or notches, were found in the surveyed area. Fig. 70 
represents this form of serration at the top of a square tower built of clay. 
In Fig. 71 the wall of a sheikh’s palace appears with rough denticulation. 
The clay wall of a court with a gateway depicted in Fig. 72 is a good examjile 
of ordinary notched decoration. A more refined type of crenelatiou is shown 
in Fig. 64. In this case the symmetrical crenelles are cap]>e<l with a con- 
tiuuous narrow border. In socking for comparisons in the ancient life of the 
laud one should notice the many varied examples of this type of architectural 
deicoration which may be found in Assyrian sculptures.*’* It seems that all 
walls were oriiamentcd with one kind of crenelation or another. One is 
tempte<l to think tentatively of the form of the cuneiform ideogram for wall 
(Fig. 31,h), in which the small wedges crossing the outline of what scnmis 
like a tower may l)e regarded as an attempt to indicate crenelatiou. It is 
)K>s8ib]e that the position of the sign shown in Fig. 51, h, is more primitive 
than OBW No. 171. 

D. Oonchisions. 

It has ])een shown that thei’e 01*0 not a few practices in lower ‘TrAq tuilay 
which have direct connection with antiquity. Such persistence of ancient 
forms of Mesopotamian life should be gratifying to students of Sumcro- 
Babylonian culture. A single instance of survival would not mean very much, 
but related groups of sun'ivals furnish cumulative evidence. 

Reasons for Ancient Survivals in 'Ir&q. There nee<l he no s{>ec'ulRtion cim- 
ceming the reasons for this situation, since the variety of data at our disposal 

*** Cf. tbo writer’s article uii Survivals of Suineriau Ty|WB of Arcliitecture " in tlie 
XmeHcan Journal of Areha€ologg, 1927, Xo. 2, p|>. 153*159. 

Loftus, op. cit., p. 175 f. After the above was in press Mr. C. J. GaUil, of the 
British Museum, sent information that the official volume of Tell el-01)eid had appeared 
and that Mr. Wooiley on pp. 07-60 suggests that recessed panels are derived from an 
original ** poat-aiid-niat construction, a wouden-franitd building having the spaces 
between the posts hung over with mats.” The writer would add that slender reed 
bundles, forming a framen-urk as in Fig. 62 ndth an inner facing of reed matting, 
produce a similar elfe4’t. The new Tell el-Obeld volume has not been received and hem-e 
it cannot be quoted fully. 

Paterson, op. eit., pis. 13, 38, 39, 44-45, 80, 83-64, 110. 
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enables us to trace the influences which have nimic the southern part of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley a valuable reflection of ancient times. It is tnie that 
what has lasted to the present day pertains to those basic activities which are 
controlled to the greatest degree hy iiatunil conditions and are therefore most 
likely to l>e handed on unchanged. However^ it is possible to think of con* 
tributing causes. In the first place, considerable stability of life and practice 
in Mesopotamia for more thnii two thousand years before our era is an Oriental 
background which must Ik> kept in mind. Little deviation in Bahvlnnian 
law and hardly any change in economic conditions arc examples of 
this p(‘rsisting uniformity, which was affected in no ivvolutiouarv way by the 
most drastic political changes. The factor of Arab contact with Babylonians 
should not be overlooked. Inscriptions show that Arabia attracted the armies 
of Assyrian kings a.s early ns llie eighih century B. C. and that some of its 
most powerful trilx** liecame tributary to Xineveh.*^* It ia unlikely that they 
freed themselves so long as the Assyrian empire remained strong. In the 
closing reign of the Xco-Babylonian kingdom, i. o., in tlic sixth century B. C., 
the e<‘nter of Arabia was dominated by XaI)onidu8 who establis]te<l his court 
at Teiiuil, thus bringing Babylonian civili7.ntion to the Arabs.*’’ The c)»Hnct*a 
are that these cultural acquiremeufs ]>ersisted in the milleunium that followed. 
At any rate Arabs continued to have contact with the residents of Mesopotamia. 
Pliny states that the nomadic Arabs of his time were all along the Kuiihrates 
as far as the ilescrt of Syria.*’* It is not too much to conclude, therefore, 
that Arabian conquest and control of Mci:;o]>otamia, soon after the rise of 
Islam, was anticipated by Arab relations with its inhabitants, by Arab acquaint¬ 
ance with its culture, and by Arab intermarriage with its people. Such a 
racial intermingling would contril)ute not a little to the ]>erBistcnce of certain 
elements of the ancient civilization of the land. A geographical factor should 
be tx>n8idored. The part of Meso]K)tanna north of the Persian gulf has l>cen 
noted for its inacccKsibility. When the Sumerians wanted to find asylum 
from the victorious Semites, they fie<l to the sea-land.«.*’* In the time of 
Sennacherib fugitives from his wrath sought safety in the marshes of Bit- 

Code of Tlaniinura))! Btipniatvs that anything stolen from a deity (i. e., tem* 
pie) or palace aliall l)c ri’Htored thirtyfoM. Cf. Harper, op. nV.. $8. .A. N'eo-Bali}*. 
Ionian document {JtSS 123: 1-17) requiren the aame penalty. C*f. JiECC 7: 30-50. 

*’‘The price of a kor of barley varied only 1/10 of a ahekel of silver in 2000 years. 
Cf. SUD p. 81. note 23. 

Cf. JA08 42, p. 300, and references under note 3, tbtd. 
pp. 3O.'>-310. 

»’• Pliny VI, 123. 

’^'King, .4 Uiutorp of 8umfr and .ll-kad. p. 32. 
f) 
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Yaktn.**^ So far as historical data aod explorations indicate, the swamps of 
Mesopotamia received little political attention and hence meager cultural 
benefit from foreign rule. That the Turks never gained systematic contix)! of 
the marsh tribes is indicated by the fact that taxes had to be collected spas* 
inodically and with a great show of force. Ai-abs of southern Mesopotamia 
.vem to have regarded themselves as possessing a certain degree of separateness 
and this has made the territory occupied by them more isolated and hence 
less aubject to outside infliumoes. The preseiA'ation of ancient customs and 
liracticcs would be helped by such a situation. 

The Value of Ancient Survwals in “Iraq. The preceding discussion indi¬ 
cates that the archaeologist may find no little help in the Suinero-Babvloiiian 
survivals which exist in southern ^Irftq. A study of these survivals throws 
r-onsideralde liglit upon tlie forms and activities of early life in ^[esopotnmia, 
and should aid in the intcr}>n>tation of the literary and artistic remains recov¬ 
ered from its mounds. Hence, one who is interested in the reconstruction of 
the elements and expressions of former society in the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
has at his disposal two sources of information, viz., the antiquities provided 
by its ruined cities and the types of ancient civilisation presiwviMl in its j^reseiit 
tri)>al culture. 


tliv 4(ii, 0th nittl stU <«m)Miljrns of S«iiiuic-liprib as recorded ir. the Taylor 
X’riaiii and the Prism of the Oriental Institute of Chirafto Uiiimsity. Cf. Luckenbill, 
The Annate 0 / BeHHOcherih, and Ancient Recerde, Aeni/ria and Dabylotiia, 2, pp. 115-12K. 




Map I. The Land of 'IrAq. Shaded Part Kcpreacnts 
Survcyc*! ftepion 
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JMntlwl Mh|i i)f Siirvcy^l 




Map 3. MouniU noiiliwpiit of Nti^irlya 
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Puriiun «if W»ll aruiinil Warlcji 


Thm> MntindM north uf W’arkn 




































Flint and Obsidian Artifacta from Warka. One-half Xatural Size 









Fig. 8. Warka £arl; Painted Ware 
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Fig. 12. Kxpoted Projection of the Ziggxirat Fig. 13. Scnrp of the Zlgguret et Warka 

at Warka 


Fig. 11. Anutlii^r Approach to the Ziggiirat 
at Warka 


Fig. 9. ITie Ziggiinit «t Wnrka KUiiig 

a>N»vi* ttH* IN'hrixt 


Fig- 10. Nearer \’iew of the Ziggurnt 
at Warka 
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H>{. 14. INtrliim of tlip Kuina of T»“ll Spnkera 


Kij;. 15. A Shallow Pool in the Kha^ cl'Kftr 
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22. Tlie <‘l*Kara^na tt iUraill.va 


l’arti«Uy-ruln»*J Arnh Town 
at KliiiiiMKi'iyH 
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itrick froni laliAn }^flfudh StAmi»c<l 
with tV-NinurU tiiMrriptiun 


Fig. 27. Typvh uf day Bullae fnim IshAn l^Afudh 
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Fi«r. Arnm*<]ii>n<l Fig. 3Ib. AriwOiead from IshAn Bal^riyAt 

fnmi Wm-kH 



Fig. 31r. Bronn* OI>j«rt« from InhAn HabriyAt 



Fig. Sid. Bronzo Xr<>dl» from THi .Mrdina 



Fig. Slo. B«‘aiU Hiid Rei-tangtilar St>al from lah&ii ^Afudh 
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FiK> Door Socket from IsliAn Bahriy&t 
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OiiilcMi Brii’k from Tell el-HiU)* 


43. Fln^rcr-stnikotl Brick from 
Tell el Hibba 


I 






MCW* 




Fig. 50. Arab iVMMiiiit I'Mng Hoe 


Fig. 49. Preparing Soil by Shoveling 
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Kig. A). Knrly .Siinu>rittn Pirtographs 
R, fluid; l». ^^artlcii; r. aliip; d, fout; 
p, hiiiiM*; f. lioti*ic; g, City; li, wall. 




Cfirdoil witli WhU Riui 
Iri'ipitiii;; .'<tn>nin 


Fi;r. ‘>A. \'ic\> of Datu-PRliii Crow 


Ki;j. •‘»4. Jifilitfa in Southern “Iriq. Ku|M‘«>- 
dtiwl ^niin Ilarriiuiii. T/>r A mb at Hoiur, 
Tlioiiiax V. (‘rnwull Ci»ni|>M]iy 


Fi^. 0 . 1 . .'Kxpyriaii I’rutotypp of /tdiitta. R»* 
pruducud fpnit PaturMin. Aut/rian Stttlp- 
tunn, I'atnrr of Sinatitfnb 
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FIk* O'** (-'Ifty Str(>ii}<IioI(U in Stnitlieru 'IrAq 


Fig. Ii4. Hrirk Stronglmki in Sixitiifris Mraij 
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Fig. 66. The Ziggurat at Ur. Fubliahod by 
P«rniiMion of the Britiah Muaeum and 
the Muaeum of the University of 
Pennsylvania 


Fig. 67. Huusea Depicted by an Assyrian 
Artist. Reproduced from Montelius, 

Die Alteren KuUwperiodvn im 
Orscnt utid in Europa 
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Fig. 72. Crenel«t«d Clay Wall 


Fig. 71. Sh«ikh's Pataca at ‘Ibra 
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INDEX OF ARCHAEOLOaiCAL SITES STUDIED DURING THE SURVEY. 


AbA DliAlihti, 47 
Abft Dhikr, 17 
AbA Qail, 17 

AbA l^atab, iiiU’U'iit KiMurra, 4, 13, 13, 
33-3A, OH; !•'{;(. 2U 
AbA KbiiDibani, 10 
AbA Qiirn, 43, 40, 5Sj Fig. 40 
AbA Sijim, 4, 45, 59 
Adab. Src RiHiiiAyn 

HiiiniAyH, anfiont Adab, 4, 12, 15, 27, 41, 
42, 50, 38} Fig. 2.S 
Dalba. 40 

Kl'Jiabri Sbarqi, 4, 30, 39, 38, 62 
Kl-J^Hiiira, 40 
Em’li, 17. .See WarkA 
l^H-Sartfa <ni»t visited), 23 
Fab-titya, 28, 29, 58; Fig. 17 
FAra, aiicietit .Sbiiritppak, 4, 12. 13, 15, 
27, 29, 33-30, 50, .52, 58. 61, 02; Figs. 
19, 25 

IsliAu AbA 'AiiiAd, 4, 50, 31 
IxIiAn .AbA Danilin, 46, 47 
ImIiAii .AbA Tiiraif, 17 
TsiiAn JiahrlyAt, prnjMiw**! sita uf Iain. 4, 
14. 30-39. 58, 50, 09, 02; Figs. 31b, 31c, 
30, 39, 40 

JdhAii IJAludli, 4, 40, 41, 58, 09, 60, 62; 

Figs. 20, 27. 31c 
IrihAii ei-^amra, 4, 45, 50 
InbAn ol-Hibl^a, 4, 12, U. IS, 55, 56. 57, 
.58. 50; Figs. 37, 43, 44 
IfliiAii Tnisawal, 47 
IhIiAii cz-S!iiliai», 51 
lain. See labAu Bal^riyAt 
•Jokba (nut viKitcd). ancient Umma, 11, 
12. 13. 27. 20. .31. 32. 49, 62 
Klianazrtya, 35, .36. .58; Fig. 21 
Kisurra. Sec AbA ||atab 
T,agaKli. See Tello 
Laraa. Sec Tell Senkera 
Mu'azaab, 58; Fig. 45 
Nippur. See Tell N’liffar 
OrehoP, 17. Si'e Warka 
^Itra, 10 

Senkera. See Tell Senkera 


.Sliahiintya (not vUiled), 23 
.Shlirnppak. See FAra 
Siirgliul, 4, 12. 1.3. 14, 15, 56, 57, 68, 50; 
Fig. 3S 

Tell *Aqbi, 4. 30, 40 
Tell Drehein, 4. 13, 14. 42 
Tell wl-Dithaiini, .51 
Tell Diilaibiin, 4, 12. 42 
Tell Kde. 4. 11. 12, 13, 18, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
32. 48, 58. 59; Fig. 18 
Tell l^alavvtya, 10 
Tell I^Hiiiar, 47 

Tell l^IaminAin. 4, 11, 12. 13. 26, 27, 28, 
30. .31. 32. 48. 58, 59; Fig. 16 
Tell IbrAbhn. 2U, 22; Fig. 6 
Tell .MtHlAiii, 52. Sec Tell Medina 
Tell Metltna, also calle<l Tell MedAin, 4, 
12. 32, 52-54, 55, 56. 57, 58, 50, 62; 
Figs. 31d, 34, 35, 41. 42 
Tell Misrij, 4, 45, 59 
Tell Nufaiji, 20; Fig. 5 
Tell NiilTar, ancient Nippur, 4, 12. 13, 

14. 15. 29, 40. 42-44. 50, 52. 68, OA. 
02; Figs. 20, 30 

Tell ei-RasAfa, 4. 51. 55, 58, 59, 62 
Tell Qiiraiya, 51 

Tell Senkera, ancient Larsa, 4, 11, 12, 13. 

15, IS. 22. 23, 26, 27, 28. 20, 30, 32, 
59. 52. 50, 57, 58, 62; Fig. 14 

Tell .SliaAsh, 17, 58; Fig. 47 
Tell ef Sifr (not visitedl, 12, 23 
Tell Uliaiyidb, 16 

Tello, ancient l.«gasli. 4, 12, 13, 14, 49, 
59, 52. .‘•0, 57, 58, 02; Fige. 32, 33 
Qal'at Mutiii, 17 
I’nim ud-DAd, 4, 45 
Unini es-Sil»A'. 16, 17 
Umma. See JAkha 
Unug, 17- See Warka 
Uruk, 17. See Warka 
Warica, ancient Krech, 4, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15. 10, 17-22, 25, 20, 32, 34. 48, 50. .52, 
58. 60. 01. 02: Figa. M3, 31a 


THREE LITURGICAL FRAGMENTS FROM THE WADI XATRUK 

Wii.i.iAii H. P. Hatch 
Kpihcupal Tii&iuxiirAi. School^ Cambmik>b, Mabs. 

When 1 visited the Xitrian desert in Feliriuiry Id5j3, 1 found the thiw 
fragments jnibliahotl herevcith at the convent known ns AuIm Rishdi. I had 
heard that there were a mmdK.»r of munuscrijita at this monastery, nnd I asked 
tlie kindly prior if I might see them. He eondtuded me at once to an np]N'T 
room, where I saw n consideralde quantity of ))a)>er leaves lying ahoul in 
ccmi|)lete disorder. Some wt'n* hen|MKl together on the fl^Hir and others had 
IxK'n tliro\vn into a dry pit wnllml up with masonni’. I found no codices of 
any sort, nor did 1 discover any jNirehment leaves among the mass of paper 
strewn about the room. Anhit Hishbi, unlike its ludghiior Deir es-Shri&ui, 
has always Iwen inhftbitcd hy Cojds, and, ns oiu* would naturally ex)KK!t. the 
le8Vi>s which I saw at tlie former of tlu^se monasteries were all taktm from 
Coptic or Arnhic* Ixwks. Many of them, like the fragments printed below, 
were in Coptic and Arabic. I picked up a fou* of the despised and neglected 
leave.**, and the prior willingly p»ve them to me for the a.skiiig. The i*onU‘iits 
of three of th<*in, all in tlie Itohniric dialect, are reproduowl below.' 

FnAQMENT I 

This fragment is part of a prayer. It is written on a leaf of yellowish paper 
measuring 20.5 cm. in length and 13 cm. in width. There is one column of 
twenty lines on each pagi*. The ink is black and the letters incline slightly 
to the left. Initials and the letters <f>, X (once), |> and ^ are oruaniented 
with red. A short pau.<(‘ is indicated by a )>oint and a longer stop by 

.y. or -Tliese marks of punctuation, like the ornamentation just 

mentioned, are nnl. The oidy abbreviation which happens to occur is the one 
that is universally omploycHl for Go<l, viz. <t>t. The Araliic translation, 
which is on the right of the Coptic text, occupies alwut onc-third of the page. 
The handwriting is of the fourteenth century. 

* 1 desire to ox]irt«« my hearty thanks tu Dr. Henri Uyrernat of the Catholic 
University in Washington for the valuable help which he has given me in preparing 
these fragments for puhliration. 
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[e]A. jceMn(piNi ■ MA.TA.Krf'tpoy -}■- nh Ae erxYtpe 
en<peMMo esox nixxoc Nop-e-oAo^oc ^imcdit 
NOJOY oyoz MXXA.c-e-iuoY ^nh exe noyoy MMXNcptuni 
|»eN OY^ipHNH -J.-NICI'I’ NeM NICIM ‘ MBM NIXHp 

Nxe x4>e NCM NiKxpnoc Nxe ukxzi xnixoy 

enqjoji ■ MxpOYxixi * oyo^ NxoYA.<iJ>.i 

CMOY enixxoM* NXxipoMni -o-xi nbm UGCoyrxz 

•f^lpHNn • N€M OYAIKeOCYNH ' NeM OYC^^^YM* ‘ 

OYO^ <^>op<poY 2 .iAeN n^o MnKX^i -)•- nm exqi 
M4>paJOY<P NNi-o-Ycix Ninpoc<|>opx • Nen nikymiaaion*' 
Nxe niMXNeptpajoY<yi * nsm nxnims-o-nxhx • NeM 

NIMONXXOC ■ eXXYi>ICI ■ b€:N nXIMONXCXHplON 

[whom] Uod has visited, heal thorn. And those who have abroad from 
among the orthodox brethren,® lead them and bring thorn back in peace to 
the homea tiint are theirs. The crops and the grass (plural) and the airs of 
heaven nii<i the fniita of tho earth, bring them up; may they grmv and increase. 
B)(vs tho crown of this year and its fruit. Peace and righteou.sness and 
abundance, put them and spread them upon the face of the earth. Those 
who take care of the sacrifices, the offerings, and the vessels of the altar, and 
tho charitable ones, and the monks who have ]al)ored for (literally 'in') 
this monastery.' .... 

*The frngmoiit rcadit NOYt^ANUtlDTII. 

*The frsgiuent, which has )hh>ii jiatchni at this point, has NOY^AOM * There 
con be no douht. hoa'cver, that tlte original reading was SniXAOM • 

* KY^IAAION >** the Greek miM4X<er. that which i* laid up at praciout, a treaturc. 

Here it denotes the sacitHl vessels nsod on the altar. The Arabic tranalation has 

rcssWs of the altar. 

* The J^ho/n^iunt (Csiro, 1002) contains parts <»f this ]>raycr. For lines 1 and 2 
see pp. 5EB and pA© ; tor line* 4 and .j -hv pp. piA, pIG» •*’*' piS* **"* ^ 
see p. pi^; for lines 9 and 10 see p. 3l£'0.. 

* In liturgicat works J^XOC means the congregation, who are sometimes referred 

to as 'brethren’ (CNHOYl- latter word is used in flurkologium, pp. 2EK 

and pxe • 

* f. e. in building, equipping, and endowing the monastery. 
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Fragments II and III 

Both of thew fragments are parts of theotokias.* The two yellowish paper 
haves on which they arc written once formed part of the same codex, one 
being numbered n 2 (57) and the other pir (113). Tlie leaves are 20 
cm. long and 14..'? cm. wide, and the writing is arranged in a single column 
of si.xteen and wveuteeu lines to the page. Tlie ink is black and the. letters 
arc upright. The first word or two of each theotokio, and in one case the 
first line, aie red. Initial c the beginning of Fragment II is ornamented 
w ith yellow, and in both fragments <|> and , and occasionally other letters, 
are touched with red. The marks of punctuation, vis. -j. and , are 

also red. The only abbreviations employed are 4>t. e^e- a“d eoY- 
Tlic Arabic translation is on the right hand side of the page and occupies 
ainmt oue-fourih of the space given to the writing. Tlic words 

IfJl, i.e. Foundation of tht* Convent of Anb4 Bishoi, are written at 
the top of each leaf.* These 8U|x*rscriptioD8 arc the work of dilTei'cnt hands, 
and both are later than the Arabic translation of the Coptic text. The 
fragments an of the fourteenth century. 

Fragment II is taken from Section vii of the Sunday Thcotokia. Both 
parts of it are " interpretations ” (technically known as epiieNIX or BU>x), 
Part i being the primary and Part ii the secondary interpretation. In the 
present fragment Part ii follows immediately after Part i, whereas commonly 
the hymn or psali ( ZNCOTT MMHNI ) intervenes between them. Tins 
order is found in certain fragments from Deir Ahft lilakftr a.s well a.< in thi.s 
one from Deir Anlul Bishdi, and it has been thought to be a Nitriau use.^* 


•Ch Tuki, niJClDM NTe_Nk^eOTOKIA , 1704; Labtb, n^XUPM 

NXe'H'AAMOA.IX e-e-y NTB pOMni, Cairo. 1008 ; and 0*I>eary, The 
Coptic Theotokio, London. laS3. O'Leary gives a transcript ol the Vatican Cod, Copt. 
xxxviii. the greater part of which was probably written in the fourteenth century, and 
pertain other MSS. 

* In one of the fnigoieuta the proper name ia spelled 1^1. 

’*The same order appears in the following MSS.: Paria At6. Nat. Copte 22. Oxford 
Bodl. ffuntiHffton 250, London Brit. ifua. Or. 5044 (3), and the fragments found by 
Mr. H. 0. Evelyn WTiite at Deir AbU Maltilr and published by Dr. O’Leary (op. cit., 
pp. 0f.). The provenance of the MS. in the Biblio^^que Kationale is not known; but 
the fragment in the British ^fuseum and those from Deir AbO Mal^r came from tho 
VVftdi Xa^rUn, and H is not unlikely that the Bodleian MS. was brought from Nitria 
Oy Huntington. Ofc O’Leary, op. eit., pp. viii f. 



THURE I.ITI IJUH AI. FILVOMEN'TS PROM THE WADI NATRUN’ 9T 

PiaOMENT II 
Part i ” 

ceMOYl* AiKeoc lu -o-m e^Y M-vpiA. -1- jce 
nckynh NTe nh Go-oyxn -e-H ctoyxh nj,htc Njce 
niipBcuT NTe xxptuN -Y- NeM i’CP^P* e^o-OY-XB -Y Nxe 
nic-e-oiNOY^i-J-Te^oA^'* MniTOYKO-}-CA.j>OYN NeM ca.bo\-j- 
u> -I-ckynh NKx-e-Jcpoc -4>MA.N4?a>ni NNiAiKeoc” -y 
NITAPMA NTe nrf'ici -J- NeM nxtppoc" NTe mi-o-mhi -Y 
ceepeY-xo5L3k.2iN -Y NNeMAKXpicMoc -i-- e-e-Be <|>xi 
TeNrf^ici 

Part ii “ 

xymoyI* epo -Y Mxpix 'frrxp-e-eNoc -j--jce t^pnpi c-o-oy-xb 
NT e nic-e-oiNOY^Ii -1" eTxc'f'OYttJentptui -j- xc4>ipi eBO\ -j- 
J»eN -e-NOYNI NNinXTpIXpXHC -1- NeM NinpO<|>HTHC 
M<(>pH't* MnitpBtDT NTe xxpiuN TTioYHB ~Y eTAq<}>ipi [gbox -j- 
xqonT NKxpnoc-j- jce xpejc<}>o‘' Mnixoroc -y x/TNe cncpMX 
NpojMi -Y ecoi NXTTXKO ’Y Njce Tenxp'O-eNix*’*e-o-Be <|>xi 
TeN*|*a>OY Ne -j- 2.ii>c -e-eoAOKOc - Y MX't ’20 Mneq>Hpi 
e-O'peqxu) nxn cbox - j-] 

** Sir Tuki); pKP («!• Cairo); 0‘J^ry. rit., pji. 3b and 4a. For a 
variant of thia thcotukia fUfc Tnki'a edition, pp. NA Cairo cMlition, pp. 

pA ■q- 

*» The fragment Iiaa TeAtUX^ ' ^ TeAOX^ * 

>»0’LcarT'a edition reads NTe NIAIKeOC. 

** XmpOC i* * niiss|teiiinp of XOpOC » "* “f tliv Arabic tran»> 

Ifltion show*. 

’* SlH (ed- Tuki); px (ed. Cairo); OT.rf>ary. op. cif., p. 4h. 

*• I have corrected eTXCr|“OYO frapnciit to eTAC'j'OYtO* 

”I have changed xpiA^O O'lxmry’s edition to XpeA<J>0. 

‘•OXeary's e<litio)t has TeCTTXp-O-eNIA* f><’‘ e»rp»affv; but xeTTAp- 
'O-eNIX, tfip riryimfy. which is the reading of Tuki and the Cairo edition, is 
required by xpeA4^0. 

•• The words in hrarkets have Iweii supplied from O'Leary’s edition. 


98 THUBK LITl'RiilCAL FBAUMBNTS FKOM TUB WAPI XATRUX 

Part i 

Tl)ou art justly colled, 0 holy Mary, the secoud tabernacle of the saints, 
ill which are jilaccd the rod of Aaron and the holy flower of the perfume; 
thou art clad with purity within and without, 0 pure taliemacle, the abode 
<»f the righteous. The ranks of the height and the chorus of the true ones 
glorify thy beatitudes. Therefore we e.vnlt. 

Part ii 

Thou wast called, Mary the Virgin, the holy flower of the perfume which 
aprout(Hl (and) blossomed from the root of the patriarchs and the prophets 
like the rod of Aaron the priest, which blossomed [(and) Iwre fruit. For 
thou diilst generate the Word without seed of man, thy virginity being intact. 
Therefore we glorify thee as Theotokos. Pray thy 8on to forgive us]. 

Fragment HI, which also consists of two parts, is taken from the Wednesday 
Theotokia. Part i contains the last third of Section v and Part ii the 
beginning of Section vi. Both parts conform to the t>i>e ^-presented by the 
Vatican fW. Copf. xxxviii. 

Fr.voment III 
Part i ” 

[xepe -)• mbxtoc ntg t]*'<f>YCic exe Mne 

nixpu>M NTe TeqMe-e-NOYl’ pa>K2^ n^xi ntxc -j-- xepe 
■fBtuKi o\oz inxY -h iTTXp-e-eNoc oyo^ t<|>€ -e-H 
erxcqxi ctuMXTiKoc -}■ !.a <|>h gt^ijcgn NixepOYSiM -}- 
|,eN NXI TGNpA.<i>I** TeNSp+XXIN -> NGM NlXPreXOC -)•- 
(,GN OY'O^XHX GNXO) MMOC -)• JCG OYO>OY NH GTifOCI 

NGM oy 2.T”^” niKx^i ~y ngm oyI'm-x'I' 

S»eN NipojMi -y ACG xq'l’MX'l' rxp nj.h*|' -y njcg <j>H 
eTe<t>u)q nG nituoY GNGg^ -y- x 4>ia)T jcoy<PT ~y 
[gbox NT 4 >e fineq.xeM 4 >h gtoni mmo xqoYtopn 
MnGqMONOreNHC A.qrf'iCA.pX GBOX NhH'l’]** 

•• pp (ed. I'uki); CJL C«im}$ 0’J-ear.v, op. rif., p, .IOh. 

*' The words in hmekets hare been taken from OT.ear}’‘a edition. 

••The fragment reads TGNGpXfpfi which I have corrected to TGNpX<pl. 

*• The words in bracket* arc part of the refrain which begins x ^IU)T ACOY4)T, 
and I hai’c added them here. 




THREE MTI IMSU AL PRACilENTS FROM THE VTADI ICATRUN* 09 

Part ii =* 

OYNKp-f ne nTA.io MMxpix -j- uxf>x nh G-a-oyx^ THpoy -!• 
-xe A.cMn<pxNtpu>n epoc nixoroc - <t>H exepe 

•e- 

MiA^rrexoc -i- epg^o'p^ hx xeqz^ MxpiA. •f'nA.p -y qxi 
j»xpoq !>eN tccngxi*' c^Toci^ eNixepoYBiM -y ctxihoyt’' 
eNicepx<}>iM -j. jce A-ctytuni NOY<5p<t>ei -j- mtiioy-xi gkox 
hGN '(••e-pixc -i- -o-A-i xe !A.ViM -j. xnoxic nneNNOYt "1- 
Gpe noYNoq Nxe nh e-o-Y XHpoY -1- q^ujni Mj»pHi 
Ni>HXc X 4>itux JCOY(pT'][eBox NX<|>e MneqjceM 
<t>H exoNi MMo xqoYu>pn MneqMONoreNMc A.qrf'iCA.pSE^ 

GBOA Nt>H'l*]^ 

Part i 

[Jlnil. the living l)u>:]i of t)io] iiuturo of wliich tin* fiiv of his divinity burned 
nothing. Hail, the servant nml tlw* nujther, the virgin and heaven, who bore 
in bodily form him who (sit.-*) u]>on the Clipriihini. In these things we rejoice, 
we sing with the holy angels in joy, saying: tilorj' in the high (placets) to God, 
anil ]K‘nce on the earth, and good pleasure among men; for ho to whom the 
glory Iwlongs for ever hns found jdeasure in thee. The Father looked [forth 
from honven; ho did not lind one like unto thee; he sinit his Only Begotten 
One: lie took flesh from th«*]. 

Port ii 

tin-lit is the honor of Jlary Ixwond all tin- saints, that she was worthy to 
riiM'ive to In-r (Joil the Word, whom the ongels fear. [Mni-y the Virgin bore 
him in lu-r womb. Slie is more exalted than the Cheniliim, she i.s more 
honored than the Seraphim; for she heeami- a t»-mple of one of the Trinity. 

She is .lentsalem, she is tin* city of onr thi- joy of all the .«'aint.s licing 
in her. Tlie Father looked] [forth from lieavi-n; he did not And one like 
mito thw: he sent liis Only liegotteu One; he tiKik flesh from thee]. 

** pP-pjL (ed. Taki); Qp (c<I. Caini); fi'Lenry, up. eit., p. 3Cn ami \k 
**nic fragment Jin« GCp2.0*|* • h*r wlin-li J Imve suli«titiitc<l 6p^O"|* from 
Tuki’a cilUioa. llic Vutiean il.S. n-uil* GY^PC^*!*- 

*• O’Lenry’s edition ha* XGNGJCI • vomh, for which I luive written 

XGCNGJCI» K'eail'' The tatter is TukPs readhig. 

*^For CGOCl O’Leary’* edition I have adopted CtTOCI from Tiiki’s edition. 

”I have substituted CXXIHOYT" Ttiki’s edition for GXJlIHOYT of 
O’Lenrj-'s edition. 


AN UNPUBUSHBD GHKEK INSCEIPTION PROJI ‘AMMAN 


William II, P. Uatcu 
EI> 18 C 0 Pal Tkeouwu-al School, i’aubiudgk, Mabs. 

Early in the montli of April 10:^3 I made a short motor trip to Trans- 
jordnnia. One ot the places visitiHl was ‘Amman on the np]>cr Jahimk, a 
modern villaj^c which occupies the site of n once fninons city and contains 
some of tlie most interesting ruins in Syria.* ‘Ainm&n was tho capital of the 
.Vmmonites, and it was known to tho llelirews as Rahhnth Ammon. It was 
called Philadelphia in honor of Ptolemy J^hihulelphus, aiuI it hoi'o this mime 
during the Gmeeo-RomAii {leriod. Wlum the Dccapolis was formed after 
Pompey’s conquest and reorganization of Palestine, Philnde!()hiA became one 
of the most important citien in the distriet. 

The ruins of several ancient buildings notable for their size and lieauty can 
still be seen at ‘Ammdn. In the lower town arc the remains of the theatre, 
tho odeum, the n^'mphaeum, and the liaths; and on the southern end of tlic 
acropolis, M’hicli risen to a height of aliuut 3(i() feet, are the ruins of a tcmjde. 
llaiidsome propylaea stood on the imtin aviMuie of columna at the point wltciv 
the ascent to the acropolis l)egan. All tliesu structures Ijolongoil to the Itoman 
period, and the remains of them give a gooil idea of the architectural sjdcndor 
of Philadelphia in that epoch. 

The theatre, which is built on the rocky hillside south of the main iiveiiui> 
of columns, contains three divisions of scats one almve the other, and th«*re are 
si.xtecn tiers of seats in each of the three divisions.” Tlio theatre is well pre- 

•See de Lnlmnle, yoyatjc dc ta Hyrir, pp. 00f.; Couder, The ffurrcjf of Kntlcru 
Pnlcutinc, i, pp. lOIT.; iirniiiiuw und v, D«muux«wski, lUe Proeiiiria Arabia, U. pp. 
SlOlT.; i’H&tu’ttliONn of the PrincrtoH Viiirerhilt/ Archaoologic*il K-fpedilian to A'j/ritf, 
Div. II, .Sect. A. Pt. 1, pp. 3411.; Bartuii, Aivharoloifjf and the Bibh', pp. 317 f. 

*Cf. Butler in PwblicalioMs of the Prinecto$t L'nieermttf Archaeological Exitetlition 
to Htffia, Div. II, .Sect. A, Pt. 1, p. 4S. The plan (Plate IV), however, M'cms to show 
tourtooii tiers in eacii of the lower divisions. M. du Labordc (op. cit., p. 00) says that 
the two lower divisions had fourteen tiers cadi nnd thu up(K*ruio»t one sixteen tiers. 
On the other liand Pere S^'jimme (in ifccMe Itiblique, 1803, p. 143) re|K>rts that there 
arc fortj'-eigbt tiers in all. 
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sprred and is said to lie the largest in Syritt.^ £.stiinntes ot its seating capncity 
vary from 3000 * to 6000.* 

The inscription here published is on u limcstonu ai|dtiil M'lnVh 1 found in 
the orchestra of the theatre. The letters, wliieh are well formed and adorned 
with apices, arc 3.3 cm. in height nml nru of the ty{X! which was in ws^ in 
the Roman period. Kpsilon and sigimi are lunate, and oniegii has the cursive 
form. 

NYM^AIC 
KAIMOYCAIC 
KATTITCOAI .... 

MANe 


Ktu ftoivatf 
KavtTvXi * 

Maw[f 

To (the) nyinplis 
and must'.s 
of the Capitol 
Mnne [? 
set it upj. 

MANE seems to be ))urt of a pro|K*r name. If it wa-» (Ireck. it may have 
)>een MANEdON or MANE^flS. and the next wonl would naturally have been 
the name of the man*s father. J eiin lind no other (tnvk pni|ier Jinn>es I>egin- 
niiig with these four letters. On the other hand, it may have lH>en Semitic, 
for such names occur very frequently in Syrian inscriptions. However, 1 have 
been unable to fhul any Syrhie or .Vrnbic name of which M.\XK could be the 

”M. «U‘ l^tdkM'dc (n/i. rit., p. ]04l) Miy»: ** Ia* Mit'Atrr <Ic l')ii)a<Iclp)iiti cot (.aiK tiiiciili 
iloutc lu plus grand de tima lea tlivsltres antHiiicH ds lu Syric, vt ditiicndoit’i di’qHisvCiit 
relies dr* plua vn«tr‘» tLi'fttrc* de la CSn’-c** ol di* rA-K* Minciin’." Cf. «!■«* Comler, 
op. cit., b p. 3^- 

* Cf. Coiider, op. cit., I, p. 35; Baedeker, PalcxtiHC ntfl Spria flK04), ji. iStJ (proljaldy 
Bciizhigor’s view). In tbe 1012 edition of tlic sanir liaudlnok (p. 147) t)ie uumber is 
given as 40CK). 

*Cf. Bactlekcr, PatcgitNC aad Hpria (1^70). j*. 300 (pndjftldy Join’s opinion); 
S^journu in Rerve liibtiqHe (1803), p. 143. 

*Tliis adjective orenrs in two forint: carirtfXim anti •.‘amrwXtaf. Kltiicr may have 
l)ecn used here. 
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Oreek representntivi-. ( ]>*o ) whs n (omiuon nnme in Syria, but it U 

usually written MANOS in Greek.' A I^atin name Is, of course, « prion 
l»f)ssiMi*. Maniliiis, wliieh might npiiear ns MANEIAIOS." would certainly 
have li<H*n pmwled liy a jiraeiiomen or by an abbreviation for a praenomcn; 
ami Manins woiibl not have lievn translitemtwl into Greek us MANEOS or 
S5AXEIOIS. Ill n-giinl to tli«* verb it is possilib* to sj»eak with greater confi- 
di-mi*. Till- jns<*ri|»tion U obviously dediiiiton% and hoiife T have supplied 

The work of destrui'lion gws steadily forward at ‘Amman, as anyone can 
readily see by comparing my ]ihotograph of wlmt is left of tlio odeum with 
that taken by Professor Butler of the Princeton cx|>odltion in 1904.*' Many 
t'ircii«sinn jM'asants now live in this region, and when they net«d houses, they 
livnt the ancient buildings of the r-ountiy as convenient stone quarries. The 
limestone capital which (H)ntnins the present inscription was lying in n con¬ 
spicuous place in the tiientrc when 1 saw it, and it must have been brought 
there since the ruins were Inst visited hy archaeologists in qm^t of inscriptions. 


' L'i. Prentice in Puhlieittioiit of the Princeton I'nirenitif Archaeological Expedition 
to Syria, l>iv. Ill, Set*t. B, Pt. 2, 07. See also Li(lzbur>iki, Jlandbuch der uord- 

semititehen Kpigraphik, i, p. 502. 

• Cf. C. /. <i. 2. 3420. 

•Cf. Pnblkaliont of the Princeton Vniremitif Archaeologiatl Expedition to Syria, 
IHv. II, Sect. A, Pt. 1, III. 35 (opposite p. 52). 
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Sco(io» uf the Tliettrc .-•Iiou’hig a Torso of Ilfnitc S!xe 
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